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A  ND  this,”  said  Mr.  Mason  (from  the  West), 

Ljk  disobeying  the  first  rule  of  etiquette  and  pre- 
jL  Jk  senting  her  to  me,  “is  my  fiancee,  Miss  Dixon, 
from  the  South.” 

I  bowed  and  shook  her  hand.  “So  you,”  I  said,  “are 
the  young  lady  who  is  going  to  be  rushed  from  pillar  to 
post  and  back  to  pillar  again  in  a  wild  attempt  to  see 
Boston  in  seven  days.  I  hope  you  are  in  good  health.” 

“Excellent  1”  she  cried.  “And  ready  to  walk  miles 
and  miles  and  listen  to  interminable  historical  lectures 
on  the  Revolution.” 

“I  see  you  know  what’s  coming  to  you,”  I  said.  “As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  might  be  in  better  health  myself,  for 
I  admit  that  during  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  myself  for  your  coming.  I  am  a  born  Bos¬ 
tonian,  you  know,  and  therefore  proverbially  ignorant 
of  my  native  city.  Or  I  was  until  two  weeks  ago.  But 
day  and  night  I  have  walked  and  read  and  jotted  down 
notes,  and  practiced  my  orations  in  the  solitude  of  my 
room,  and  drawn  maps  of  crooked  streets  with  my  eyes 
closed  until  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  the  town  to  conduct  a  private  tour.  I 
am  quite  ready.” 

“So  are  we,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  helping  Miss  Dixon 
on  with  her  coat,  “What’s  it  to  be  first Bunker  Hill, 
I  suppose.” 

“Correct.  Every  one  seems  to  go  first  to  Bunker 
Hill.  Visitors,  I  mean.  Native  Bostonians,  of  course, 
never  think  of  going.  I  could  name  you  three  dozen 

people  who  have  lived  within  two  miles  of  it  for  forty 
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years  and  have  never  got  any  nearer  to  it  than  passing 
by  in  a  trolley.  A  monument,  you  know,  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  its  own  city.  .  .  .  But  come  on.” 

We  dove  into  the  subway  at  the  Summer  Street 
Station  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street,  directly 
under  Boston’s  great  department  store,  the  famous 
Filene’s,  and  took  a  northbound  train  marked 
“Everett.”  In  a  few  moments  our  train  emerged  from 
the  subway  and  became  an  elevated,  passing  over  the 
Charles  River  and  entering  the  rather  squalid  Char¬ 
lestown.  As  we  traversed  the  bridge,  I  pointed  out  on 
the  right  a  glimpse  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
which,  I  assured  my  visitors,  we  should  visit  before  the 
morning  was  over.  We  left  the  train  at  Thompson 
Square  and  walked  up  toward  the  great  gray  shaft  of 
the  monument  by  way  of  Monument  Avenue. 

“How  nice !”  cried  Miss  Dixon.  “But  how  dirty ! 
Do  you  know  (now  don’t  think  I’m  ungrateful  or  dis¬ 
appointed  or  anything  like  that)  I  rather  expected  to 
see  it  as  pure  white  and  rising  out  of  a  broad,  broad 
expanse  of  glorious  green.” 

“I’m  afraid  your  education  has  been  mostly  by  pic¬ 
ture  post  card,  Dixie,”  remarked  Mr.  Mason.  “I  had 
been  warned  that  I  mustn’t  expect  anything  too  glisten¬ 
ing.  But  I  am  a  bit  surprised  to  see  all  these  rather 
ugly  houses  crowding  quite  so  close  to  the  green.  How¬ 
ever,  let’s  forget  the  surroundings  and  think  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  euphonic  old  peroration.”  He  turned  to  me. 
“How  does  it  go.^” 

Primed  for  this  moment,  I  repeated :  “  ‘Let  it  rise ! 
Let  it  rise !  till  it  greet  the  sun  in  its  coming.  Let  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it  and  parting  day 
linger  and  play  upon  its  summit.’  ” 

“I  can  see  now,”  said  Miss  Dixon,  “that  you’re  going 
to  be  good.  Any  time  you  choose  you  can  begin  to  tell 
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us  the  story  of  the  battle.  And  if  it’s  true  that  you 
just  learned  it  yourself  the  other  day,  you’d  better  get 
it  off  your  chest  before  you  forget  it.” 

I  began,  then,  my  recitation,  the  first  of  many  in 
these  seven  crowded  days.  In  colonial  times,  I  told 
them,  the  hill  was  much  higher  and  more  rugged  than 
at  present.  Charlestown,  then  a  little  town  of  some 
four  hundred  houses,  lay  to  the  west ;  on  the  east  was 
a  most  precipitous  ascent,  making  attack  difficult,  but 
on  the  south  fields  of  tall,  waving  grass  sloped  more 
gently  to  the  shore.  It  was  here,  at  Moulton’s  Point, 
where  we  now  could  see  the  buildings  and  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  that  the  British  landed  and 
centered  their  attack. 

“If  you  were  to  construct  a  moving-picture  of  the 
actual  battle,”  I  began,  in  my  best  text  book  style,  “it 
would  need  to  be  a  five-reel  thriller.  Perhaps  I  can 
suggest  a  few  subtitles,  but  your  memory  of  history, 
which  is  probably  twice  as  good  as  mine,  must  supply 
the  details. 

“In  the  first  reel,  then,  we  would  include  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  made  by  both  British  and  Americans  after 
the  little  altercation  at  Lexington  in  April,  1775.  The 
minute-men  were  reenforced  by  recruits  from  the  other 
New  England  colonies.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  continued  to  accumulate  ammunition,  all  avail¬ 
able  metal,  even  the  organ-pipes  of  the  churches,  being 
melted  down  into  bullets.  The  object  of  the  colonists 
was  to  force  the  redcoats  to  take  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
They  laid  siege  to  the  city  by  occupying  the  hills  to 
the  west  and  north,  surrounding  the  city  on  a  radius 
of  about  sixteen  miles  and  averaging  a  thousand  men 
to  the  mile.  General  Gage,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
received  sufficient  reenforcements  to  give  him  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  with  such  generals  as  Howe,  Clin- 
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ton,  and  Burgoyne.  In  the  midst  of  this  extreme  ten¬ 
sion  the  Americans,  through  their  friends  in  the  city, 
gained  knowledge  that  the  British  contemplated  an 
attack  to  secure  command  of  the  heights  in  Charles¬ 
town. 

“The  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  Colonel  Prescott 
to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  But  once  arrived  at  the  spot, 
Breed’s  Hill  appeared  of  greater  strategic  importance. 
So  Prescott,  after  consulting  General  Putnam,  de¬ 
parted  from  the  letter  of  these  orders  to  fulfill  their 
spirit.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  actually  fought  on  what  was  then  known  as 
Breed’s  Hill,  but  now  universally  known  as  Bunker 
Hill. 

“Our  second  scene  would  show  the  fortification  of  the 
hill  by  the  Americans.  It  would  be  rather  difiicult  to 
film,  as  it  took  place  between  12  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
Twelve  hundred  men  from  four  New  England  States 
were  ready  for  the  Britons  the  next  day.  As  soon  as 
the  Americans  were  discovered  the  English  battleships 
which  lay  in  the  harbor  began  a  cannonade  which  con¬ 
tinued  all  through  the  forenoon.  Colonel  Prescott, 
however,  strode  fearlessly  up  and  down  the  battle¬ 
ments,  giving  directions  for  the  completion  of  the 
redoubt.  You  will  see  his  statue  in  front  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  General  Putnam  meanwhile  had  returned  to 
Cambridge  for  reenforcements.  These  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  however,  because  General  Ward  was  fear¬ 
ful  of  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  American  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cambridge. 

“About  noon  the  redcoats  began  crossing  the  river. 
Not  satisfied  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  General 
Howe  sent  back  for  another  five  hundred.  Three  times 
w'ere  the  Americans  attacked  by  these  overwhelming 
numbers  before  they  were  finally  forced  to  give  way. 


Courtesy  of  ©  Boston  Olohe 


Map  of  Theater  of  War  at  Boston  in  1775. 
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The  first  two  assaults  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  to 
the  British,  the  Americans  waiting  until  the  attackers 
were  within  less  than  fifty  yards  before  delivering  their 
fire.  From  three  to  five  o’clock  the  Americans  waited 
for  the  third  attack.  In  the  meantime  the  city  of 
Charlestown  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  British  can¬ 
nonade,  adding  its  smoke  and  heat  to  the  conflict.  The 
English  generals  were  deliberating  a  plan  of  cutting  off 
the  Americans  from  the  rear.  Finally  a  flank  attack 
was  decided  upon,  striking  at  the  weakest  point  in  the 
defenses  between  the  redoubt  and  the  rail  fence.  Other 
brigades  advanced  from  the  shore,  and  from  Charles¬ 
town  on  the  west.  Attacked  on  three  sides,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  still  have  held  the  fort  had  not  their  powder 
given  out.  Their  greatest  loss  was  suffered  in  the 
hand-to-hand  fighting  which  took  place  during  the 
retreat. 

“In  all,  there  was  only  a  little  over  an  hour  of  actual 
fighting,  but  experienced  British  officers  testified  that 
it  was  the  hottest  fighting  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
British  lost  1054  men  or  more  than  one-third  of  their 
men  engaged ;  the  Americans  449,  probably  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  force  engaged.  One  company  of 
the  British  came  out  of  the  affray  with  only  five  of  their 
number  remaining  alive.  The  Americans  lost  the  illus¬ 
trious  Warren,  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress; 
and  the  British  the  gallant  Pitcairn  of  Lexington-Con- 
cord  fame. 

“The  battle  was  characterized  on  both  sides  more 
by  heroism  than  military  strategy.  The  Americans 
acted  rashly  in  venturing  to  fortify  a  place  which 
could  have  been  so  easily  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  with  over-confidence 
in  attacking  a  fort  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill  rather  than 
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going  around  by  sea  and  outmaneuvering  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  position.  General  Greene  said :  ‘I  wish  we 
could  sell  them  another  hill  at  the  same  price.’  Wash¬ 
ington  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  secure.  And  Franklin  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  England  had  lost  her  col¬ 
onies  forever. 

“The  result  of  the  battle  also  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  commoners  with  courage.  Here  is  a  verse  from  a 
ballad  by  a  Yankee  soldier,  which,  after  a  fashion,  fits 
the  tune  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner: 

“We  lay  in  the  trenches  we’d  dug  in  the  ground 

While  Phoebus  blazed  down  from  his  Glory-lined 
Car; 

And  then  from  the  lips  of  our  Leader  renowned 

This  lesson  we  learned  in  the  Science  of  War! 

Let  the  Foeman  draw  nigh 
Till  the  White  of  his  Eye 

Is  in  range  with  your  rifles  and  then.  Lads,  let  Fly ! 

And  show  to  Columbia,  to  Britain,  and  Fame, 

How  Justice  smiles  awful  when  Freemen  take  Aim!” 

“And  then  did  they  build  the  monument.?”  asked 
the  Southerner. 

“Well,  hardly,”  I  said,  a  bit  aggrieved  that  there 
was  not  a  burst  of  applause  at  the  end  of  my  narra¬ 
tion.  “But  there  was  a  memorial  erected  here  as  early 
as  1795.  This  monument  wasn’t  begun  until  1825  and 
completed  until  1842.  The  stones  were  brought  from 
the  Quincy  granite  quarries,  the  other  side  of  Boston, 
over  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  United  States.” 

“It  was  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  wasn’t 
it,”  asked  Mr.  Mason,  “that  Daniel  Webster  made  his 
great  address.?” 

“Yes.  He  gave  the  dedicatory  oration,  but  General 
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Lafayette  laid  the  corner  stone.  It  was  a  great  day. 
Two  hundred  veterans  of  the  Revolution  were  present, 
forty  of  whom  were  survivors  of  this  battle.  You  should 
know,  Miss  Dixon,  that  it  was  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  American  women  that  the  funds  were  gathered 
for  its  completion.  And  in  July,  1842,  the  last  stone 
was  hoisted  to  its  place  with  one  of  the  workmen  riding 
on  it  and  waving  an  American  flag.  The  next  year, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  it  was  really  dedicated.  Webster 
again  made  the  address  and  President  Tyler,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet,  attended.” 

“Who  designed  it.?”  asked  Mr.  Mason. 

“The  sculptor  Greenough,  and  Solomon  Willard,  the 
architect,  superintended  its  construction.” 

“Can  we  go  up.?”  asked  Miss  Dixon. 

“We  certainly  can.  But  I  warn  you  it’s  a  stiff 
climb,  almost  three  hundred  steps — two  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  to  be  exact — and  spiral  at  that.  But  the 
view  is  worth  it.” 

“I’m  game  and  not  a  cripple  yet,”  cried  Miss  Dixon. 
“Come  on !” 

We  climbed  then,  taking  it  easy,  getting  out  of 
breath,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  rest,  and  thus 
finally  reaching  the  top  and  the  glorious  view.  I 
pointed  things  out: 

To  the  south  lay  Boston  proper,  with  the  Charles 
between  us  and  it.  We  could  see  the  Old  North  Church 
and  Copp’s  Hill  in  the  Boston  foreground,  and  I  told 
the  visitors  we  would  visit  them  that  afternoon.  The 
State  House  with  its  gold  dome  and  the  tall,  almost 
graceful  Custom  House  tower  were  most  conspicuous. 
Beyond  the  city  we  could  see  Dorchester  Heights,  where 
Washington  erected  fortifications  forcing  the  British 
to  leave  the  town,  and  still  farther  beyond,  the  town  of 
Quincy,  whence  came  the  granite,  home  and  burial 
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place  of  both  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  I  named 
the  numerous  bridges  that  crossed  the  Charles — the 
Charlestown  Bridge,  the  Cragie  Bridge,  the  Cambridge 
or  West  Boston  Bridge,  the  Harvard  Bridge,  and  the 
Lars  Anderson  Bridge,  crossing  the  river  near  the 
Harvard  Stadium  on  the  exact  site  of  the  very  first 
structure  across  the  Charles. 

From  the  west  window  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  the 
city  of  Cambridge,  with  the  buildings  of  Harvard 
located  by  the  plump  outlines  of  Memorial  Hall.  Near 
at  hand  was  the  city  of  Somerville  and  farther  to  the 
north  Arlington  and  Medford.  We  saw  the  Mystic 
River,  a  center  of  ship-building  in  colonial  times,  and 
s  extended  to  form  a  route  to  the  city  of 
Lowell.  Still  farther  north  were  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord,  and  we  were  able  to  trace  the  Paul  Revere  route. 
I  pointed  out  Winter  Hill  and  Prospect  Hill  in  Som¬ 
erville,  the  latter  being  marked  by  a  stone  tower  show¬ 
ing  where  the  Union  Flag  with  its  thirteen  stripes  was 
first  hoisted,  July  1,  1776. 

The  north  window  had  not  so  much  to  show  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  but  a  deal  of  scenic  beauty.  It  was  not 
quite  clear  enough  for  us  to  see  the  White  Mountains, 
though  I  assured  my  friends  that  they  are  visible  often. 
On  the  right  we  followed  the  line  of  the  North  Shore 
past  such  cities  as  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Salem,  and 
Gloucester.  There  was  a  glorious  view  of  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  containing,  in  an  area  of  about  seventy-five 
square  miles,  nearly  a  hundred  islands,  among  which  I 
pointed  out  Castle  Island,  on  which  formerly  stood 
Fort  Independence,  but  which  is  now  used  as  a  picnic 
park  and  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  long  bridge. 
To  its  left  I  pointed  out  another  fortress.  Fort  War¬ 
ren,  and  still  to  the  left  Long  Island  lighthouse,  and 
far  down  the  Harbor  the  famous  Boston  Light. 
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We  looked  our  fill,  going  from  window  to  window 
until  Miss  Dixon  reported  that  she  was  quite  “viewed 
up,”  and  then  we  made  our  way  down  the  steps,  so  much 
more  fun  than  coming  up,  and  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  to  look  at  the  mementoes  and  relics  in  the 
little  stone  lodge  at  the  foot.  Mr.  Mason  wanted  to 
know  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  monument,  and  I  told 
him  that  it  was  thirty  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  high. 

“And  now,”  I  announced,  “the  Navy  Yard.” 

We  left  the  Monument  by  way  of  Adams  Street, 
coming  to  Winthrop  Square,  the  early  colonial  train¬ 
ing  field  and  noting  a  monument  bearing  the  names  of 
the  Americans  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

We  entered  the  Navy  Yard  at  the  junction  of  Wap- 
ping  and  Water  Streets,  obtaining  passes  from  the 
captain  of  the  Yard.  Permission  to  visit  ships  we 
had  to  get  from  the  officer  of  the  dock,  and  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  two  battleships  in,  on  one  of  which 
the  activities  were  too  tumultuous  to  receive  visitors, 
but  the  other  of  which  we  were  allowed  to  inspect  under 
the  guidance  of  an  officer. 

I  spouted  a  few  facts  at  odd  moments.  The  Navy 
Yard  was  established  in  1800  on  Moulton’s  Point, 
where  the  British  landed.  In  its  ninety  acres  are  over 
two  hundred  buildings — timber  sheds,  machine  shops, 
and  foundries.  One  of  the  chimneys  is  higher  than 
Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

Mr.  Mason  was  especially  interested  in  the  machine 
shops  and  in  the  immense  pieces  of  curiously  shaped 
steel  plate  which  were  being  tossed  about  by  hydrau¬ 
lic  cranes.  The  largest  dry  dock  in  the  yard,  we 
learned,  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long, 
one  hundred  wide  and  thirty-three  deep.  The  pumps 
for  emptying  the  dock  are  so  capacious  that  they 
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throw  twelve  hogsheads  of  water  at  each  stroke,  and 
yet  the  time  occupied  in  pumping  out  the  dock  is  six 
hours. 

At  one  end  of  the  yard  we  saw  the  sea  wall  with  its 
battery  of  guns,  and  near  the  entrance  the  Marine 
Museum  and  the  Naval  Library.  Miss  Dixon  and  I 
had  a  terrific  struggle  steering  the  westerner  past 
the  playing  field,  where  a  baseball  game  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  between  two  teams  of  sailors  from  their  respective 
ships,  but  we  accomplished  it. 

And  then  we  saw  the  object  of  greatest  historic 
interest  in  the  yard — the  frigate  ‘‘Constitution,”  the 
flagship  of  the  Navy  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  I 
was  off  on  another  one  of  my  historical  causeries : 

“In  Congress  there  was  much  opposition  to  the  bill 
which  provided  for  the  construction  of  this  ship.  The 
people  feared  a  revival  of  monarchy.  All  the  ships 
used  to  fight  the  British  in  the  Revolution  had  been 
destroyed.  Jeffersonian  newspapers  contended  that  a 
large  navy  was  a  menace  to  Simon-pure  democracy. 
But  the  Federalist  Party  won  the  debate.  Strangely 
enough,  the  builder  of  the  ‘Constitution’  was  a  Quaker, 
who  did  not  believe  in  war  but  had  no  conscientious 
objections  to  designing  fast  merchant  ships.  On  the 
day  of  the  launching  he  warned  the  great  crowd  of  some 
4000  people  who  had  gathered  to  keep  away  from 
near-by  wharfs  and  piers  ‘lest  the  sudden  entrance  into 
the  water  of  such  a  mammoth  craft  cause  a  tidal  wave 
that  would  imperil  a  multitude  of  people.’  ” 

An  inspection  of  its  decks,  from  sailors’  quarters 
to  Captain’s  cabin,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  contrast 
the  methods  of  living  and  fighting  then  and  now.  The 
“Constitution,”  we  were  told,  shipped  forty-four  can¬ 
non,  each  capable  of  firing  a  twenty-two  pound  shot. 
The  guns  were  held  in  place  merely  by  ropes  and 
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chains,  and  Mr.  Mason  said  he  could  easily  imagine 
them  breaking  loose  and  creating  such  a  scene  as  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  describes  in  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

The  ship  took  part  in  three  of  the  five  bombard¬ 
ments  of  the  Port  of  Tripoli  in  1805.  During  the 
War  of  1812  she  captured  five  of  the  best  ships  in  the 
British  Navy,  the  first  and  most  memorable  of  these 
victories  being  that  over  the  ‘‘Guerriere”  which  aroused 
much  popular  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  his  Naval  War  of  1812,  paints  some 
vivid  pictures  of  the  ‘‘Constitution’s”  victories.  He 
says : 

“To  appreciate  rightly  the  exultation  the  *Constitu- 
tion’s’  victories  caused  in  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
tense  annoyance  it  created  in  England,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  Island 
Power  had  been  at  war  with  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  at  one  time  or  another  and  in  the  course  of 
about  two  hundred  conflicts  between  ships  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  force  waged  against  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Turkish,  Russian,  Danish  and  Dutch  antag¬ 
onists,  her  ships  had  been  beaten  and  captured  in  but 
five  instances.  Then  war  broke  out  with  America, 
and  in  eight  months  five  single-ship  actions  occurred, 
in  every  one  of  which  the  British  ship  was  captured. 
Even  had  the  victories  been  due  solely  to  superior 
force  this  would  have  been  no  mean  triumph  for  the 
United  States. 

“The  Republic  owed  a  great  deal  to  armament  of 
its  ships  but  more  to  the  men  who  were  in  them.  The 
massive  timbers  and  heavy  guns  of  ‘Old  Ironsides’ 
would  have  availed  but  little  had  it  not  been  for  her 
able  commanders  and  crews.  Of  all  the  excellent  ship 
captains,  British  or  American,  produced  by  the  war, 
the  palm  should  be  awarded  to  Captain  Hull  of  the 
‘Constitution.’  ” 
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Reported  unseaworthy  a  few  years  after  the  war,  the 
‘‘Constitution”  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled  but  was 
retained  in  deference  to  the  popular  sentiment  aroused 
by  Holmes’  poem.  Old  Ironsides.  The  ship  was  then 
rebuilt,  but  by  1855  again  went  out  of  commission. 
This  time  she  was  again  rebuilt  and  used  as  a  training 
ship  until  after  the  Civil  War.  After  a  final  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  about  1880  she  was  brought  back  and 
stored  in  the  Navy  Yard.  At  present  a  Congressional 
appropriation  has  been  asked  to  repair  the  ship  again ; 
and  this  failing,  an  appeal  will  be  made  for  popular 
subscriptions. 

“Back  to  Boston  now,”  I  announced.  “Back  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and - ” 

“More  history,”  suggested  Miss  Dixon. 

“Oh,  yes,  more  history.  History  everywhere  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  you  know,”  I  told  her.  “Else  wherefore  born.'^” 

“Then,  please,  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  it  placed 
on  a  little  firm  foundation.  The  foundation  of  lunch, 
if  you  don’t  mind.  It’s  noon,  you  know,  and  where  I 
come  from - ” 

“Lunch  you  shall  have,”  I  assured  her.  “It’s  an 
easy  walk  over  the  bridge  to  Boston  and  there  I  shall 
tempt  you  with  the  best  sea  food  you  could  imagine.” 

The  sparkle  came  into  her  eyes,  and  I  led  the  way 
out  of  the  Navy  Yard  by  Water  Street  to  City  Square. 
Here  I  pointed  out  the  hill  to  the  northwest  where  the 
Puritans,  under  the  leadership  of  Winthrop,  made 
their  first  settlement.  Near  the  summit  of  this  hill 
stood  the  palisaded  fort  and  the  church,  the  pastor  of 
wjjich  was,  about  1820,  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse, 
author  of  the  first  geography  of  the  United  States  and 
father  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  invented  the  tele¬ 
graph.  A  short  distance  down  Main  Street  still  stands 
the  colonial  house  where  he  was  born,  first  erected  after 
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the  burning  of  the  town  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  now  marked  with  a  tablet. 

Just  across  the  City  Square  we  saw  the  site  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  young  minister,  John  Harvard,  also 
tableted,  the  tablet  having  been  erected  by  the  students 
of  Charlestown  High  School. 

As  we  came  to  the  Charlestown  Bridge  I  pointed  out 
on  one  of  the  pediments  a  tablet  indicating  where  Paul 
Revere 


.  .  .  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church. 

‘‘But,  of  course,”  I  explained,  “the  elevated  railroad 
was  not  then  built  and  Mr.  Revere  could  actually  see 
the  tower  across  the  river  in  Boston.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  bridge  at  all  here — only  a  ferry — until  many  years 
after  the  British  evacuation.  However,  we  can  see 
the  tower  from  the  bridge.” 

It  was  a  short,  pleasant,  if  noisy,  walk  across  the 
bridge,  and  we  presently  found  ourselves  at  the  North 
Station,  which  was,  I  explained,  the  terminal  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  for  the  scores  of  com¬ 
muters’  trains  which  arrive  from  the  northern  suburbs 
every  morning. 

On  Canal  Street,  just  a  few  steps  from  the  station, 
I  conducted  my  ravenous  charges  into  Cann’s  Sea  Grill, 
famous  for  its  excellent  sea  food,  and  though  most 
inconvenient  to  reach  from  the  residential  parts  of  the 
city  patronized  by  every  one  who  delights  in  lobsters 
and  clams  and  oysters.  We  determined  not  to  eat 
much,  because  of  the  walking  we  had  before  us,  but 
naturally  we  gorged  ourselves. 

After  lunch  a  five-minute  walk  along  Commercial 
Street  brought  us  to  North  End  Park,  where,  so  it 
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seemed,  every  child  in  Boston  was  bathing  in  the  harbor 
waters.  Miss  Dixon  was  most  interested  to  see  this 
bathing  place  right  in  the  heart  of  the  slums,  and  I 
assured  her  it  was  a  godsend  and  recognized  as  such. 

From  the  Park  we  ascended  a  long  flight  of  steps  to 
Charter  Street  near  the  top  of  Copp’s  Hill.  Mr.  Mason, 
again  ready  with  literary  information,  recalled  having 
read  Cooper’s  story,  Lionel  Lincoln,  and  gave  forth  the 
information  that  it  was  from  near  this  point  that  the 
British  General  Staff,  with  many  of  the  colonists, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Copp’s  Hill,  like  all  the  hills  in  and  around  Boston,  was 
formerly  much  higher  and  terminated  on  the  northeast 
in  a  high  cliff,  near  the  edge  of  which  the  British  bat¬ 
teries  were  located. 

“Charter  Street,”  said  I,  “gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  in  its  childhood,  when  it  was  a  mere  lane, 
in  1681,  the  Provincial  Charter  was  hidden  from  the 
King’s  officers  in  the  house  of  John  Foster,  which  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Foster  Lane.  Paul  Revere  had  his 
foundry  on  Foster  Street.  On  the  right  is  the  Michael 
Angelo  public  school.  On  the  west  corner  of  Charter 
and  Salem  Streets  was  the  brick  mansion  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phipps,  the  first  Royal  Governor.” 

We  proceeded,  then  down  Salem  Street  to  the  Old 
North  Church,  glorying  in  its  beauty  as  we  approached 

it.  “Where  are  the - ”  began  Miss  Dixon,  but  she  was 

rudely  interrupted.  A  little  Italian  boy  grabbed  her 
arm,  another  grabbed  Mr.  Mason’s,  and  both  little 
boys  whirled  off  into  a  long  recitation  of  the  history  of 
the  church  and  of  the  Revere  night.  Undoubtedly  the 
recitation  was  correct,  but  unfortunately  we  were 
unable  to  understand  a  single  word.  They  spoke 
English,  but  they  delivered  their  facts  in  a  singsong 
voice  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed  which  made  us  laugh. 
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We  gave  them  each  a  dime  and  they  scampered  off, 
whereupon  we  were  immediately  besieged  by  their 
brothers  and  cousins  who  offered  to  conduct  us  around 
the  entire  North  End  and  show  us  other  historical 
and  patriotic  wonders.  But  we  refused  and  turned  our 
attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  church,  indicating 
that  here  were  displayed  the  lanterns  which  warned 
Paul  Revere,  and  thus  the  whole  countryside,  of  the 
march  of  the  British  to  Lexington  and  Concord.  The 
tower,  I  explained,  is  not  the  original,  but  a  faithful 
copy. 

The  sexton,  to  whom  we  applied  for  entrance,  let 
us  in  to  the  beautiful  interior  and  pointed  out  many 
of  the  most  interesting  features.  We  saw  the  straight, 
high-backed  pews,  pure  white,  with  their  cushions  and 
foot  warmers ;  the  great  brass  chandeliers,  taken  by 
an  English  privateer  in  1758  from  a  French  ship  on 
the  high  seas ;  the  ancient  ‘Yinegar  Bible”  and  the  old 
prayer  books ;  the  silver  communion  service  given  by 
King  George  II  in  1733;  and  the  organ  and  chimes 
brought  from  England  before  the  Revolution.  Upon 
the  dedication  of  this  church,  the  sexton  told  us,  the 
ceremony  closed  with  the  prayer,  “May  the  gates  of 
hell  ne’er  prevail  against  it.”  And  when  we  learned 
that  the  walls  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  Mr.  Mason 
said  that  the  structure  was  an  evidence  of  the  objective 
efficacy  of  prayer. 

Leaving  the  church,  we  found  Hull  Street,  directly 
opposite,  by  its  name  commemorating  John  Hull, 
maker  of  the  Pine  Tree  Shillings,  the  first  New  Eng¬ 
land  money.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  old  mint  master’s 
gift  to  his  daughter  as  a  wedding  dowry  was  her  weight 
in  these  shillings.  From  the  top  of  this  street,  on  the 
right-hand  side  we  entered  Copp’s  Hill  Burying  Ground 
and  found  the  graves  of  many  early  notables.  The 
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tomb  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Increase,  Cotton  and  Samuel 
Mather  is  near  the  Charter  Street  gate.  Near  by  is 
that  of  Nicholas  Upsall,  the  persecuted  friend  of  the 
Quakers  ;  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  early  preacher 
of  Methodism.  Near  the  middle  of  the  ground  is  the 
grave  of  the  first  keeper  of  Boston  Light,  the  deplor¬ 
able  accident  in  which  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  drowned  inspiring  the  youthful  Franklin’s  poem. 
The  Lighthouse  Tragedy^  which  he  printed  and  peddled 
about  the  streets.  The  caretaker  was  all  for  pointing 
out  many  other  notable  tombstones,  but  a  shake  of  Mr. 
Mason’s  head  made  us  hasten  to  the  street.  ^‘Enough 
of  the  dead,”  he  remarked,  “is  a  great  plenty.” 

Proceeding  from  the  cemetery  down  Snowhill  Street, 
we  turned  into  Sheafe  Street.  Here,  high  up  on  one 
of  the  buildings  to  the  left,  we  found  a  tablet  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  America.  Near  by,  at 
the  corner  of  Salem  Street,  was  the  home  of  Robert 
Newman,  who  hung  the  lanterns  in  the  steeple  of  Old 
North,  “One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea.”  The  danger 
of  the  situation  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  British  officers  were  quartered  in  Newman’s 
house  at  the  time. 

Crossing  Salem  Street  and  passing  down  North  Ben- 
net  Street  we  came  at  once  into  a  center  of  educational 
activity.  On  the  left  I  indicated  the  Eliot  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Schools,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
the  still  larger  and  more  magnificent  school  named 
after  Paul  Revere.  At  noon  and  night  the  streets  are 
swarming  with  the  children  of  many  races  and  national¬ 
ities,  but  now  they  are  all  busy  learning,  perhaps,  how 
to  be  good  Americans.  In  colonial  times  the  first 
grammar  school  and  the  first  writing  school  in  this 
part  of  Boston  were  located  here;  for  in  those  days 
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these  two  important  departments  of  knowledge  were 
taught  in  separate  schools.  Eliot  School  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  grammar  school,  presided  over 
for  two-thirds  of  a  century  by  John  Tileston,  for  whom 
Tileston  Street  is  named. 

We  continued  across  Hanover  Street  and  came  by 
way  of  Garden  Court  to  North  Square.  The  one  land¬ 
mark  here  of  historic  value  is  the  home  of  Paul  Revere. 
The  oldest  house  in  Boston,  it  is  easily  located,  a 
colonial  structure  amidst  squalid  modern  tenements. 
“In  fact,”  I  said,  “this  house  itself  was  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  families  of  Italians  living  thirteen  in  a  room, 
until  it  was  purchased  and  restored  by  the  Paul  Revere 
Memorial  Society.  It  was  in  the  windows  of  this  house 
that  Revere  displayed  his  awe-inspiring  cartoons  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  with  verses  demanding,  with  genuine 
feeling  if  not  genuine  poetry.  Vengeance!  Here  Paul 
Revere  lived  from  1770  to  1800  and  from  this  door  he 
went  forth  on  his  famous  ride  April  18,  1775.” 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  house  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  original  condition,  and  were  quite 
delighted  with  the  fascinating  descriptions  of  Revere’s 
home  and  career  as  given  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Freeman,  who 
presides  over  the  place  with  a  dignity  and  grace 
reminding  us  of  the  “little  lady  in  lavender”  who  is 
the  genius  of  the  Samuel  Johnson  House  in  London. 
Miss  Dixon  was  especially  interested  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  colonial  days.  And  our  Western 
friend,  too,  for  I  caught  him  stealthily  examining  the 
devices  in  which  the  fiery  old  patriot  brewed  his  ale ! 

Though  North  Square,  I  explained,  is  now  the  heart 
of  the  Italian  quarter,  it  was  formerly  the  center  of 
the  most  aristocratic  section  of  the  town.  At  the  head 
of  the  Square,  between  Garden  Court  and  Moon  Streets, 
stood  the  first  Old  North  Church,  known  as  the  Church 
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of  the  Mathers,  from  Increase,  Cotton,  and  Samuel 
Mather,  who  were  successively  its  ministers.  This  was 
the  church  Paul  Revere  attended.  It  is  a  disputed 
point  among  historians  whether  the  famous  lanterns 
were  not  actually  hung  in  this  church.  However,  it  was 
later  pulled  down  and  used  by  the  British  for  firewood 
during  the  siege.  On  Garden  Court  Street  stood  the 
mansion  of  Governor  Hutchinson.  It  was  built  of  brick 
and  painted  stone  color,  the  interior  richly  furnished 
and  adorned.  During  the  night  of  the  riot  due  to 
the  Stamp  Act  the  house  was  sacked  and  much  of  its 
contents  destroyed.  The  History  of  Massachusetts 
which  the  Governor  had  just  finished  writing  was 
thrown  into  the  street  and  left  lying  for  hours  in  a 
soaking  rain,  while  the  Governor  himself  fled  for  his 
life,  making  his  escape  just  before  the  mob  reached  the 
house.  A  description  of  this  house  may  be  found  in 
Lydia  M.  Child’s  story.  The  Rebels:  A  Tale  of  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Mason  reminded  us  that  it  was  in 
this  square  that  Lionel  Lincoln  was  wandering  lost  when 
he  was  accosted  by  the  mysterious  stranger.  The  house 
which  he  was  seeking  was  that  of  a  rich  merchant,  the 
Clark  mansion,  also  on  Garden  Court  Street. 
“This  house,”  says  Cooper  in  describing  it,  “was  al¬ 
together  more  pretentious  than  those  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town.  It  was  heavily  ornamented  in  wood, 
and  presented  a  front  of  seven  windows  in  its  two  upper 
stories,  those  at  the  end  being  much  narrower  than  the 
others ;  the  lower  floor  had  much  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  door.  .  .  .  The 
walls  of  the  main  reception  hall  were  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  by  raised  panel  work,  beautifully  painted 
with  imaginary  landscapes  and  ruins.  Between  the 
compartments  were  fluted  pilasters  of  wood  with  gilded 
capitals.  The  use  of  carpets  was  at  that  time  but  little 
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known  in  the  Colonies.  The  floor,  which  shone  equally 
with  the  furniture,  was  tessellated  with  small  alternate 
squares  of  red  cedar  and  pine.  The  furniture  was  old, 
rich  and  heavy  but  in  perfect  preservation.  This  scene 
of  colonial  splendor  was  rendered  as  impressive  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  presence  of  numerous  waxen  lights.” 

We  turned  from  North  Square  into  Prince  Street. 
Into  the  houses  along  this  street  were  brought  the 
British  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Prince 
Street  was  the  direct  route  from  North  End  to  the 
Charlestown  ferry.  Reaching  Salem  Street,  we  turned 
to  the  left  with  the  object  of  concluding  our  journey 
somewhat  nearer  the  central  part  of  town.  Salem 
Street  was  formerly  fair  Green  Lane,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
of  colonial  Boston,  where  the  rich  ship  captains  who 
had  “made  their  pile”  came  to  spend  it.  To-day  we 
found  our  progress  impeded  by  shops  opening  on  the 
narrow  street,  hucksters  crying  their  wares,  children 
playing  under  automobiles  and  dray  wagons,  and  push¬ 
carts  filled  with  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fish,  all  more 
or  less  fresh.  Mr.  Mason  attempted  to  count  the  lan¬ 
guages  he  saw  on  the  shop  fronts,  while  Miss  Dixon 
said  she  would  attempt  to  count  those  she  heard.  But 
as  they  were  neither  one  able  to  distinguish  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Russian  or  Polish,  Italian  or  Lithuanian, 
Greek  or  Armenian,  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  their 
accuracy. 

By  this  time  Miss  Dixon’s  indefatigable  appetite 
warned  us  that  we  had  walked  very  slowly  all  this  time, 
dawdling  over  the  tablets  and  curios,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  dinner. 

“Well,”  I  asked,  “what  shall  it  be?  Back  to  your 
hotel  or  some  midtown  restaurant,  or  foreign  food  down 
here?” 

“Foreign  food,  by  all  means,”  they  cried  in  unison. 
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‘‘Then  we  have  a  large  choice,”  I  said,  “but  I  think 
it  had  best  be  Italian.  As  you  probably  have  noticed, 
every  street  has  its  Italian  restaurants,  some  of  them 
poor,  of  course,  but  many  of  them  most  delicious  as  to 
food.  Fossilipo's,  The  Florentine,  The  Capri — I  could 
name  a  dozen.  But  I  think  I  shall  take  you  to  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  all,  Stella  dTtalia  on  Garden  Court 
Street.  Joe,  the  proprietor,  knows  me,  and  we  shall 
be  well  served.” 

And  indeed  we  were,  with  fresh  antipasti,  mine¬ 
strone,  tender  veal  scallopini  with  mushrooms,  spu- 
moni  and  coffee. 

Afterward  we  walked  in  a  leisurely  manner  up  the 
slight  incline  of  broad  Hanover  Street,  the  central  mart 
of  this  great  and  confused  North  End,  passing  by  the 
American  House  (where  we  might  have  found  delicious 
food),  catching  sight  of  the  Custom  House  tower  and 
Faneuil  Hall  as  a  mere  suggestion  of  our  next  day’s 
journey.  Then  and  there  we  decided  to  meet  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  front  of  the  State  House,  that  being  near  my 
visitors’  hotel. 

As  we  passed  the  American  House  I  happened  to  re¬ 
mark  that  this  hotel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  home  of 
Joseph  Warren,  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
whose  name  is  another  reminder  of  Bunker  Hill.  It 
was  an  unlucky  statement  on  my  part,  for  Mr.  Mason 
declared  with  flashing  eyes  that  if  I  mentioned  Bunker 
Hill  again,  he  would  fight  me  on  the  spot  without  even 
waiting  until  he  could  see  the  whites  of  my  eyes ! 
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The  next  morning  I  had  not  waited  two  minutes 
before  I  saw  Miss  Dixon  and  Mr.  Mason  com¬ 
ing  toward  me,  waving  a  greeting. 

“Hello,  guide,”  said  the  lady,  “have  you  slept  and 
learned  your  day’s  lesson?  What’s  the  program  to¬ 
day?” 

“A  bit  of  Boston  proper,”  I  announced. 

“But  I  thought  Boston  was  always  proper,”  objected 
Mr.  Mason. 

“I  see  you  don’t  know  Boston  then,”  I  answered. 
“It’s  still  painfully  proper  in  its  language,  anyway,” 
returned  Mr.  Mason.  “I  giggled  out  loud  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  when  I  passed  a  sign  on  a  street  corner.  In 
any  normal  city  it  would  have  said  merely  “^No  Park¬ 
ing,’  but  this  sign,  if  you  please,  said  ‘Do  Not  Stand 
Vehicles  Here.’  ” 

“I  think  that’s  a  lovely  way  to  say  it,”  said  Miss 
Dixon.  “But  we’ll  be  told  to  move  on  if  we  stand 
here.  Where  to,  guide?  The  subway  again?” 

“Not  to-day,”  I  told  her.  “We’re  not  going  to  enter 
a  single  vehicle  to-day.  We’re  going  to  see  an  awful 
lot,  but  yet  at  no  time  are  we  going  to  be  much  more 
than  half  a  mile  away  from  this  spot,  if  that.  We’re 
going  to  play  around  the  Central  District  where  the 
chief  portion  of  the  colonial  city  was  located  and  hence 
where  most  of  the  older  historic  landmarks  are  to  be 
found. 

“Right  here,  now,  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Beacon 
Streets,  Number  9  Park  Street  to  be  exact,  is  the  old 
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building  which  sheltered  the  regicides  who  fled  to  New 
England  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  the  royalists.  Here  also  Lafayette  and 
Charles  Dickens  were  entertained  on  their  respective 
visits  to  Boston.” 

We  crossed  the  narrow  Park  Street  and  continued 
along  Beacon.  I  showed  them  at  Number  25  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Buildings,  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  across  from  them,  at  20,  the 
Claflin  Building,  where  Alexander  Graham  Bell  carried 
on  the  experiments  which  led  to  his  invention  of  the 
telephone.  At  Number  14  we  saw  the  Congregational 
House,  national  headquarters  of  the  Congregational 
Trinitarian  denomination,  and  stopped  a  moment  to 
notice  the  emblematic  sculptures  on  its  fa9ade.  Law 
is  represented  by  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Com¬ 
pact,  Religion  by  the  Pilgrims’  first  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  in  America,  Education  by  the  General  Court’s 
first  appropriation  for  a  “schoole  or  Colledge,”  and 
Philanthropy  by  John  Eliot  preaching  to  the  In¬ 
dians. 

Just  beyond  Congregational  House  on  the  right  we 
came  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  famous  private 
library.  I  explained  that  this  institution  had  its  origin 
in  the  “Anthology  Club”  formed  in  1803  by  the  Rev. 
William  Emerson,  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  and  that  the  association  became  the  center  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  of  Emerson’s  time.  “Tradi¬ 
tion  still  clings  to  it,”  I  said.  “Membership  in  it  is 
hard  to  obtain  and  jealously  held.  It  now  has  a 
library  of  over  two  million  volumes,  and  has  a  rarely 
excellent  collection  of  early  United  States  history 
material,  international  law,  state  papers  and  historical 
documents,  books  published  in  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  large  part  of  George  Washington’s 
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private  library.  William  F.  Poole,  who  originated 
Poole’s  Index,  was  formerly  librarian  here. 

“It  is  really  a  model  library  as  far  as  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  are  concerned.  The  stacks  are  open  to  the  users 
and  one  may  browse  endlessly  in  the  clean,  light  halls. 
And  then,  after  a  pleasant  afternoon  of  research  or 
reading,  have  tea  on  one  of  the  little  iron  balconies 
in  the  back,  high  up  over  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground  with  its  great  elms.” 

At  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and  Tremont  Place 
I  showed  them  the  site  of  Nathan  Hale’s  home  and 
the  house  where  Edward  Everett  Hale  passed  his  boy¬ 
hood  days. 

I  expected  Mr.  Mason  to  burst  into  recitation  at  the 
mention  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  but  to  my  surprise 
he  said  nothing.  We  now  turned  up  the  very  narrow 
Somerset  Street  on  the  left,  passing  the  great  building 
of  the  Boston  City  Club  and  coming  to  the  Suffolk 
County  Court  House.  We  passed  through  the  main 
corridor  of  the  Court  House,  noting  the  statuesque 
bas-reliefs  representing  Justice,  Wisdom,  Innocence, 
and  Guilt.  I  told  my  guests  how  many  of  the  Beacon 
Hill  residents  pass  through  this  Court  House  every  day 
on  their  way  to  the  financial  districts  below,  finding  it 
cuts  off  many  minutes  of  walking.  And  we,  too, 
descending  the  long  flights  of  stairs  (for  it  is  built  on 
the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill),  came  out  into  Pemberton 
Square. 

This  slope  of  the  Hill,  I  told  them,  was  a  favorite 
residential  section  of  early  Boston  and  on  it  was  the 
homestead  of  Rev.  John  Cotton  (1633),  the  mansions 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Royal  Governor  (1636),  John 
Hull,  the  “mint  master”  (1692),  and  Peter  Faneuil 
(1737),  who  built  Faneuil  Hall. 

I  pointed  out  the  short  street  which  runs  from  the 
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by  strangers)  we  realized  why  the  name  of  Franklin  is 
associated  with  this  quarter.  A  tablet  on  the  building 
on  the  corner  told  us  that  here  was  the  printing  shop 
of  James  Franklin  who  published  the  New  England 
Courant,  the  second  newspaper  to  appear  in  America. 
Here  Benjamin,  as  his  brother’s  apprentice,  learned 
the  printer’s  trade  and  also,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  the  fundamentals  of  literary  style.  Here, 
too,  he  gained  some  elementary  lessons  in  politics,  for 
his  brother  was  imprisoned  for  printing  some  articles 
offensive  to  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly.  For  a 
month  Benjamin  managed  the  paper  but  could  not 
be  intimidated  into  making  it  any  the  less  radical. 

“On  this  corner,  too,”  I  said,  “stood  the  building 
where  a  number  of  the  colonial  Tndians’  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  strengthened 
their  aboriginal  courage  from  a  bowl  of  punch.” 

As  we  crossed  Cornhill  I  explained  that  this  curious 
street  was  the  location  of  second-hand  bookshops,  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  places,  crowded,  jumbled,  and  full 
of  treasures.  “Of  course,”  I  said,  “you  can’t  pick  up 
a  Shakespeare  first  folio  for  half  a  dollar,  but  you  can 
find  surprisingly  fine  things  for  surprisingly  small 
costs.” 

We  continued  on  Franklin  Avenue  and  came  to  Court 
Street,  emerging  directly  opposite  a  stately  pillared 
building  which  I  named  as  the  City  Hall  Annex.  It 
was  erected,  I  said,  in  1909  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Court  House,  which  antedated  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
to  Boston  what  the  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate  prison 
were  to  London.  Here  the  fugitive  slave  cases  were 
tried  and  here  on  three  occasions  the  anti-slavery 
Vigilance  Committee  planned  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

“I  know,”  said  the  Southerner,  “I’ve  read  about  them. 
The  first  time  they  were  successful.  The  second  time 
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the  Old  Court  House  was  guarded  and  surrounded  by 
chains  breast  high.  And  the  third  attempt  ended  in  a 
riot  and  indictments  were  brought  against  such  men 
as  Theodore  Parker  and  Wendell  Phillips,  but  such  a 
formidable  array  of  counsel  appeared  for  their  defense 
that  the  case  was  dropped.  How’s  that  for  text- 
bookishness.?” 

‘‘That  was  fine,”  I  commended  her.  “I’ll  take  up  the 
same  vein:  Court  Street  was  first  called  Prison  Lane 
because  on  this  spot  in  early  times  stood  the  Colonial 
Prison,  and  here  the  Puritans  indiscriminately  impris¬ 
oned  criminals,  Quakers,  Episcopalians,  and  witches. 
One  of  the  most  famous  prisoners  here  was  the  pirate, 
Captain  Kidd.” 

“Why,  this  is  really  a  most  historic  place,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mason.  “Do  you  know  where  to  find  a  fine  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  first  colonial  prison  house?  In  the  very 
opening  paragraphs  of  Hawthorne’s  The  Scarlet  Let- 
terT 

“Yes,”  I  added,  “and  when  the  woman  wearing  the 
Scarlet  Letter  came  forth  from  the  prison,  she  was 
escorted  by  the  officers  to  the  market  place  for  pun¬ 
ishment.  Come,  we’ll  take  the  same  route,  down  Court 
Street  and  across  Washington  to  the  Old  State  House, 
which  stands  in  the  old  market  place.” 

It  was  only  a  few  steps,  and  we  soon  came  to  the  little 
square  in  front  of  the  handsome  Old  State  House,  where 
once  were  located  the  stocks,  the  whipping  post  and 
the  pillory  which  “was  held  in  the  old  time  to  be  as 
effectual  an  agent  in  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship 
as  ever  was  the  guillotine  among  the  terrorists  of 
France.” 

“The  first  Town  House,”  I  said,  “was  erected  on  this 
site  in  1657.  The  present  building  dates  from  1748 
and  has  been  successively  Town  House,  Court  House, 
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State  House,  and  City  Hall.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
museum  for  the  exhibition  of  historical  antiquities. 
Let’s  go  in.” 

In  we  went,  and  the  curator  narrated  to  us  the  whole 
history  of  the  building.  He  showed  us  the  Council 
Chamber  with  the  same  old  table  around  which  the 
royal  governors  called  their  Council  meetings.  It  was 
in  this  Council  Chamber,  he  said,  that  James  Otis 
delivered  his  famous  arguments  against  the  Writs  of 
Assistance. 

Mr.  Mason  spent  some  time  among  the  exhibits  of 
old  New  England  ships  and  shipping,  while  Miss  Dixon 
was  most  interested  in  the  old  organ  on  which,  in  1793, 
Oliver  Holden  composed  the  hymn  tune  Coronation, 
to  which  the  hymn.  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name, 
is  commonly  sung.  But  both  left  off  their  inspections 
when  I  called  attention  to  Benjamin  Franklin’s  old 
printing  press. 

When  we  had  again  gone  outside,  I  told  them  that 
this  spot  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  populace  on 
all  important  occasions,  that  this  was  the  scene  of 
the  excitements  attending  the  overthrow  of  Governor 
Andros  when  William  and  Mary  came  to  the  throne 
in  England,  and  that  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed, 
in  1765,  here  the  Sons  of  Liberty  held  an  awesome 
symbolic  service,  not  without  its  touch  of  humor.  One 
of  the  hated  stamps  was  affixed  to  a  pole  which  was 
first  fastened  into  the  stocks  and  then  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  square  by  the  executioner. 

Mr.  Mason  spied  in  the  street  a  circle  of  cobblestones 
indicating  the  spot  of  the  beginning  of  the  Boston 
Massacre,  which  occurred  March  5,  1770.  I  pointed 
out  a  sign  saying  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  first  read  to  the  People  of  Boston  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Old  State  House. 
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Before  leaving  State  Street  Square  we  made  some 
attempt  to  construct,  in  imagination,  the  colonial 
scene.  As  we  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  corner  of 
State  and  Exchange  Streets,  I  pointed  out  the  former 
locations  of  some  of  the  principal  dwellings  and  public 
buildings.  To  our  right  at  the  Northwest  corner  of 
Court  and  Washington  Streets  was  the  homestead  of 
Henry  Dunster,  first  president  of  Harvard  College. 
Across  the  square  from  us  to  the  left,  opposite  the  Old 
State  House,  stood  the  first  meeting  house,  a  rude  struc¬ 
ture  of  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof.  Across  the  Square 
to  our  right  stood  Governor  Winthrop’s  dwelling.  The 
General  Court,  the  Colony’s  first  legislative  assemblies, 
met  here  in  the  Governor’s  house. 

Just  beyond  the  Governor’s  house  stood  the  Bunch- 
of-Grapes  Tavern.  In  the  street  before  this  tavern 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  the  king’s  arms,  and  other 
symbols  of  royalty  from  the  Old  State  House  and  else¬ 
where,  were  burned  in  the  street  when  the  news  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  reached  Boston.  After 
the  British  were  driven  from  the  city  Washington  and 
his  officers  were  entertained  here;  and  after  the  War  a 
group  of  Continental  army  officers  met  here  to  organize 
the  Ohio  Company  to  promote  the  settlement  of  that 
state. 

Across  State  Street  from  Bunch-of-Grapes  Tavern 
was  the  British  Coffee  House.  Previous  to  the  British 
occupation  it  was  the  gathering  place  of  colonial 
patriots.  Here  met  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Revolution, 
such  men  as  Otis,  Cushing,  Pitts,  Molyneux,  Warren, 
and  Adams.  It  was  here  that  Otis,  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Tories,  was,  as  John  Adams  said,  “basely  assaulted 
by  well-dressed  banditti  with  a  commissioner  of  cus¬ 
toms  at  their  head.”  Otis  was  so  severely  injured  in 
mind  and  health  that  he  was  never  able  to  assume  his 
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former  position  of  leadership.  Just  across  Exchange 
Street  from  us  was  the  Royal  Custom  House,  where 
began  the  exchange  of  hostilities  between  the  mob  and 
the  soldiers  which  led  to  the  Boston  Massacre. 

Proceeding  down  Exchange  Street,  we  arrived  at 
Adams  Square.  The  statue  of  John  Adams  which  we 
saw  here  is  the  counterpart  of  the  one  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  It  represents  the  revolutionary  patriot 
as  he  appeared  before  the  royal  governor,  Hutchinson, 
after  the  Boston  Massacre  to  voice  the  popular  demand 
that  the  English  soldiers  leave  Boston  at  once. 

“The  next  points  of  interest  which  we  shall  visit,” 
said  I,  “are  on  Union  Street.  Just  beyond  North  Street 
on  the  right  is  a  short  passage  which  admits  us  to 
Creek  Lane.  Set  against  the  foundation  walls  of  a 
house  on  the  opposite  corner  is  a  rough  piece  of  stone 
with  a  spherical  one  on  top  of  it.  This  is  known  as 
the  Boston  Stone  from  the  fact  that  it  was  set  up  at  a 
central  point  and  used  in  reckoning  distances  from 
Boston.  The  spherical  stone  was  originally  brought 
from  England  to  be  used  in  grinding  colors  in  a  paint 
mill.  On  the  other  side  of  this  building  may  be  seen 
the  ‘Painters’  Arms’  indicating  that  the  owner  of  the 
stone  belonged  to  the  ancient  Painters’  Guild  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Directly  opposite  this  monument  is  the  old  house 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  paymaster  of  the 
Continental  Army.  A  portion  of  the  funds  loaned  to 
the  Colonies  by  France  when  she  became  our  ally  was 
deposited  here,  and  to  this  house  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  came  to  receive  their  pay.  A  short  distance  down 
Union  Street  at  the  corner  of  Hanover,  on  the  right, 
once  stood  the  boyhood  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Here  he  helped  in  the  making  of  tallow  candles  and 
kept  shop  for  his  father.  Crossing  Hanover  Street, 
you  can  see  on  the  left,  at  Number  81  Union  Street, 
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the  site  of  the  famous  Green  Dragon  Tavern.  A  replica 
of  the  tavern  sign,  a  strange  creature  with  forked 
tongue  and  curling  tail,  is  set  high  up  on  the  side  of 
the  building.  It  was  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern — 
called  the  Headquarters  of  the  Revolution — that  the 
colonial  patriots,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  met 
in  secret  councils.  The  night  patrol  of  Boston  citizens, 
organized  to  keep  watch  on  British  and  Tory  move¬ 
ments,  had  its  headquarters  here.  And  here  the  plot 
was  hatched,  plans  laid,  and  invitations  sent  out  for 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.” 

When  we  came  to  the  point  where  Union  Street  enters 
Haymarket  Square,  I  reminded  my  friends  that  we  now 
stood  on  a  spot  which  in  early  times  was  washed  by 
the  waters  of  a  great  cove.  The  colonists  later  trans¬ 
formed  this  bay  into  a  mill-pond  by  erecting  a  dam 
across  its  entrance  along  what  is  now  Causeway  Street. 
As  the  tide  rose  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  at  this  point, 
sufficient  power  was  obtainable  from  this  source  to  turn 
the  mill-wheel.  In  this  way  the  settlers  forced  the  ocean 
to  grind  their  corn.  Passageway  was  also  provided  for 
boats,  so  that  ferries  traveled  from  what  is  now  Hay- 
market  Square  to  Charlestown.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  mill-pond,  near  his  father’s  house,  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  played  as  a  boy. 

Turning  from  Haymarket  Square  into  Blackstone 
Street,  I  told  them  w^e  were  following  the  line  of  a 
creek  which  ran  down  into  the  mill-pond.  At  the  Han¬ 
cock  Street  crossing  was  the  old  mill  bridge.  Here,  Mr. 
Mason  remembered.  Cooper  pictured  Lionel  Lincoln 
w^aiting  in  the  dead  of  night  for  the  message  of  the 
mysterious  old  man  who  was  following  him. 

By  way  of  Blackstone  Street  and  Merchants’  Row 
we  arrived  at  Faneuil  Hall,  its  red  brick  fresh  from 
a  recent  cleaning,  and  its  little  gold  dome  shining  bright 
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in  the  sun.  I  recalled  that  the  first  building  on  this 
site  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil  to  the  town  of  Boston 
and  that  the  present  building  is  about  twice  as  wide 
and  a  story  higher  than  the  original  structure.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  several  times  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  but  the  colonial  style  of  architecture  has  been 
retained.  We  saw  that  the  lower  story  is  now  used  as 
a  market  place  where  all  sorts  of  fresh  produce  is  sold, 
and  we  visited  the  meeting  hall  on  the  second  story. 

Here  we  found  many  portraits  of  historical  per¬ 
sonages  and  events,  the  largest  and  most  notable  of 
which  is  Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne.  On  the  third 
floor  we  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  founded  in 
1638  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany  of  London. 

“So  many  public  meetings  have  been  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom,”  I  said,  “that  it 
is  known  as  the  Cradle  of  Liberty.  The  second  build¬ 
ing  wFich  stood  here  during  revolutionary  days  was 
dedicated  by  James  Otis  to  the  ‘Cause  of  Liberty.’ 
During  the  British  occupation  soldiers  were  first  quar¬ 
tered  here,  but  later  the  building  was  turned  into  a 
playhouse,  and  General  Burgoyne’s  play.  The  Blockade 
of  Boston^  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  During 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
famous  speeches  were  made  here  by  Charles  Sumner 
and  Wendell  Phillips. 

“During  the  Great  War  this  hall  was  the  scene  of 
patriotic  demonstrations.  It  was  recently  redecorated 
and,  on  April  17,  1925,  rededicated  by  Vice  President 
Dawes.” 

On  the  Southern  side  of  Faneuil  Hall  Square  I 
pointed  out  to  my  companions  the  site  of  the  old  Han¬ 
cock  Tavern,  where  during  the  French  Revolution 
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Talleyrand  and  Louis  Philippe  lodged  while  in  exile. 
The  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  John 
Cheverus,  also  stayed  at  this  tavern  when  he  was 
exiled  from  France. 

To  the  East  of  Faneuil  Hall  now  stands  the  Quincy 
Market  built  under  Mayor  Quincy  in  1825.  ‘‘The  fact 
that  this  spot  has  always  been  a  market  place  since 
the  earliest  times,”  said  I  to  my  friends,  “recalls  the 
hardships  of  the  British  army  during  the  siege  of 
Boston.  The  Continental  Army  surrounding  the  town 
had  shut  off  the  source  of  supplies  so  that  there  was 
little  fresh  food  to  be  had.  A  British  captain  wrote 
home  that  he  had  tasted  fresh  meat  only  twice  since 
his  arrival  in  Boston.  Even  the  invalids  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  salt  pork  and  peas.  General  Gage  himself 
was  no  better  off.  In  a  rhyme  written  at  that  time  he 
is  supposed  to  have  exclaimed: 

‘Three  weeks — ye  gods  !  nay  three  long  years  it  seems 
Since  roast  meat  I  have  touched  except  in  dreams.*  ” 

“Poor  General,”  sighed  Miss  Dixon.  “I  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him.  I  am  quite  in  that  state  myself.” 

I  took  the  luncheon  hint  and  suggested  Durgin  and 
Park’s  at  30  North  Market  Street,  practically  beside 
Faneuil  Hall. 

“It’s  a  famous  place,”  I  said,  “noted  not  at  all  for 
its  style,  which  is  rather  coarse,  but  for  its  food,  which 
is  as  excellent  as  you  can  get  in  all  Boston.  If  we  were 
in  a  hurry  and  cared  to  sit  on  stools,  we  might  have 
gone  to  another  famous  Boston  institution,  Thompson’s 
Spa,  at  237  Washington  Street — a  place  which  is  tre¬ 
mendous  in  size  but  always  crowded  at  noon.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  first  tavern  in  Boston,  1634,  Samuel 
Cole’s  Inn,  also  known  as  the  Ship  Tavern.  Or  right 
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near  it,  we  might  have  dined  in  style  at  Young’s  Hotel, 
paradoxically  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  perhaps 
the  very  best  in  cuisine.  The  most  modern  restaurant 
in  this  part  of  Boston  is  the  dining  room  in  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  but  that  is  open  only 
to  members  and  their  guests,  though  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  cafeteria  in  the  basement  open  to  the  public.  But 
I  think  Durgin  and  Park’s  is  the  place  for  us.” 

After  lunch  we  walked  along  Merchants’  Row  to 
State  Street  on  our  way  to  the  tall  Custom  House 
Tower.  I  pointed  out  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  at 
53  State  Street,  which  we  did  not  visit,  though  I  told 
them  that  admission  to  the  gallery  may  be  obtained 
between  ten  and  three  by  application  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  At  the  junction  of  Merchants’  Row  and  State 
Street  I  told  my  guests  that  State  Street  formerly 
ended  here  and  that  Merchants’  Row,  Kilby  and  Bat- 
terymarch  Streets  now  followed  what  was  the  high 
water  line  in  colonial  days. 

On  our  way  down  State  Street  to  the  Custom  House 
we  noticed  the  insignia  of  many  foreign  consulates.  I 
gave  the  information  that  the  old  Custom  House  which 
stood  near  this  spot  was  so  near  the  sea  that  the 
prows  of  vessels  rammed  its  walls  and  storms  drove 
the  spray  through  its  windows.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  the  historian  Bancroft  and  the  novelist 
Hawthorne  served  here  as  officers. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  four-hundred-and-fifty-foot- 
tower  with  its  twenty  stories,  we  had  to  obtain  passes 
from  the  Custodian.  “One  is  not  allowed  to  ascend  the 
tower  alone,”  I  said.  “Probably  for  fear  somebody 
may  choose  to  end  it  all  by  jumping  off  the  top.” 

The  view,  we  found,  surpassed  even  that  from  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  and  both  my  guests  said  they  wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  anything.  All  Boston  lay  spread  out 
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beneath  us,  and  all  the  harbor,  and,  as  Miss  Dixon 
said,  ‘‘most  of  the  ocean.”  We  spent  a  long  time  watch¬ 
ing  the  busy  shipping  and  the  little  steamers  and  ferries, 
and  we  were  even  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  great 
“Leviathan”  entering  the  huge  drydock  in  South 
Boston. 

Below,  in  the  city,  the  places  which  we  had  just 
visited  were  easily  located.  The  distance  between 
Faneuil  Hall  and  Haymarket  Square,  I  pointed  out, 
marked  the  width  of  the  strip  of  land  which  led  between 
arms  of  the  sea  to  the  North  End.  The  old  mill-pond 
occupied  approximately  the  area  bounded  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  Merrimac  and  Causeway  Streets,  between 
Haymarket  Square  and  the  North  Station.  On  the 
south,  opposite  the  end  of  Port  Point  Channel,  we 
noted  the  spot  of  greenery  formed  by  Blackstone  and 
Franklin  Squares  which  was  the  location  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  fortifications. 

Almost  directly  beneath  us  we  could  see  Fort  Hill 
Square.  This  was  the  site  of  the  first  fort  erected  by 
the  settlers,  on  one  of  Boston’s  largest  hills,  which  at 
that  time  directly  overlooked  the  harbor.  The  hill  has 
long  since  been  leveled.  About  where  the  line  of  our 
vision  crossed  Fort  Hill  Square  and  reached  the  curve 
of  the  shore  was  the  location  of  the  “Tea  Party” 
Wharf.  An  interesting  tablet  on  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue  marks 
the  site  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Leaving  the  Custom  House,  we  reached  Postoffice 
Square  by  way  of  Milk  Street.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
Square  I  exhibited  the  site  of  the  building,  where,  in 
a  dingy  little  attic  room,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  pub¬ 
lished  the  Liberator,  When  mobbed  because  of  the 
severity  of  his  anti-slavery  editorials.  Garrison  took 
refuge  for  a  time  in  the  Old  State  House,  but  was 
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brought  out  and  dragged  through  the  streets  at  the 
end  of  a  rope. 

We  found  it  worth  while  to  turn  down  Pearl  Street 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Its  exterior  is 
embellished  with  the  insignia  of  the  six  New  England 
states  and  inscriptions  from  the  writings  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton  on  the  importance  of  a  National  Bank. 
The  junior  officers’  room  contains  appropriate  mural 
paintings.  Near  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Milk 
Streets  was  the  first  public  eating-house  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston.  It  was  opened  by  one  Jean  Julien, 
who  had  fled  from  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  restaurant  was  called  “Julien’s  Restorator”  and 
the  proprietor  became  known  popularly  as  the  ‘‘Prince 
of  Soups.” 

At  Number  80  Federal  Street  we  saw  the  imposing 
building  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  stepped 
inside  to  note  its  beautiful  entrance  lobby.  It  was  on 
this  spot,  I  recalled,  that  the  old  meeting  house  stood 
in  which  the  Massachusetts  Convention  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

We  continued  up  Milk  Street  past  the  Postoffice, 
which  we  did  not  visit,  though  I  informed  the  visitors 
that  the  building  houses  also  the  Federal  Courts.  On 
the  Devonshire  Street  corner  of  it  we  read  a  tablet 
which  said  that  the  Great  Fire  of  1872,  which  destroyed 
more  than  sixty  million  dollars’  worth  of  property, 
was  checked  at  this  point.  Mr.  Mason  recalled  that  this 
was  in  the  same  year  that  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  kicked 
over  the  lantern  in  Chicago.  He  had  always  supposed 
that  Boston  cows  had  better  manners. 

Still  moving  up  Milk  Street,  we  passed,  at  Number 
17,  the  site  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  birthplace,  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  inscription  and  a  bust  of  Franklin  the 
Philosopher.  “The  building  now,”  I  said,  “is,  as  you 
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can  see,  part  of  the  offices  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  that  sterling  old  journal.” 

Without  a  word,  both  Mr,  Mason  and  Miss  Dixon 
genuflected. 

Directly  across  the  street  we  found  the  Old  South 
Church,  its  basement  occupied  by  an  excellent  book¬ 
store,  Williams.  I  told  them  that  in  the  little  church 
of  cedar  which  once  stood  on  this  spot,  baby  Benjamin 
was  baptized  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  January  17,  1706. 

‘Tn  the  middle  of  a  Boston  winter,”  sighed  Miss 
Dixon.  “It’s  a  wonder  he  lived !” 

I  delivered  a  slight  oration  on  the  Old  South,  some¬ 
thing  to  this  effect: 

“The  Old  South  Church  is  known  as  the  ‘Sanctuary 
of  Freedom’  because  of  the  many  patriotic  meetings 
held  here  in  pre-revolutionary  days.  There  was  the 
meeting  to  protest  the  impressment  of  American  sea¬ 
men  by  British  ship  captains.  There  was  the  meeting 
on  the  day  after  the  Boston  Massacre  which  brought 
about  the  temporary  removal  of  the  British  regiments. 
There  were  the  so-called  ‘anti-tea’  meetings  during 
November  and  December,  1773,  which  culminated  in  the 
‘Boston  Tea  Party.’  Here  were  delivered  the  annual 
series  of  orations  in  commemoration  of  the  Boston 
Massacre.  This  oration  in  1775  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Warren.  The  aisles  and  doorways  were  filled 
with  British  soldiers  whose  purpose  was  to  suppress 
the  meeting,  so  that  the  speaker  was  forced  to  enter 
the  building  through  the  high  window  immediately  back 
of  the  rostrum. 

“During  the  British  Occupation  the  church  was 
turned  into  a  riding  school  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 
Most  of  the  interior  furniture  was  taken  out  and 
burned ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  earth  and  gravel ; 
a  refreshment  bar  was  instituted  in  the  gallery;  the 
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soldiers  leaped  their  horses  at  full  speed  over  a  pole 
by  the  inner  door ;  and  they  kept  the  stable  fires  burn¬ 
ing  by  throwing  on  the  fire  the  irreplaceable  volumes 
of  colonial  literature  in  the  church  library.” 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  church  restored  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  pre-revolutionary  aspect  and  used 
as  a  museum  for  Revolutionary  and  colonial  relics. 
The  Old  South  Meeting  House  Association,  besides 
caring  for  the  museum,  has  instituted  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tureships  on  such  subjects  as  American  history  for 
young  people,  social  righteousness,  industrial  justice, 
and  world  peace,  so  that  the  church  still  subserves  its 
ancient  function  as  a  Sanctuary  of  Freedom. 

School  Street,  which  we  entered  just  around  the 
corner  from  the  church,  is  a  center  of  historic  inter¬ 
est,  It  is  so  named,  I  said,  from  the  first  reading 
school,  the  location  of  which  we  found  marked  by  a 
bronze  tablet  set  in  the  last  stone  post  of  the  fence 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall:  “On  this  spot  stood  the 
first  house  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School — ^April  13,  1635.”  A  hundred  years 
later  the  school  was  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  where  the  Parker  House  now  stands.  This 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Public  Latin  School 
now  occupying  an  imposing  building  at  Warren  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Dartmouth  Streets.  The  names  of  many 
notable  men  appear  on  the  roster  of  this  school  during 
its  long  history,  among  them  Franklin,  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Cotton  Mather;  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Ralph  Waldo  Em¬ 
erson  ;  and  the  several  Presidents  of  Harvard 
University  such  as  Samuel  Langdon  and  Charles  W. 
Eliot. 

A  statue  of  Franklin  stands  now  on  the  spot  where 
he  used  to  attend  school.  The  panels  of  the  bas-relief 
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set  in  the  pedestal  represent  four  important  periods  in 
his  career.  The  countenance,  it  is  said,  was  intended 
to  represent,  on  the  one  side,  the  humor  and  whimsi¬ 
cality  of  the  author  of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac ;  on 
the  other,  the  severity  of  the  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man. 

Province  Street,  opening  to  the  west,  was  formerly 
called  Governors’  Alley,  for  the  reason  that  midway 
down  the  street  on  the  site  of  the  present  Province 
Building,  stood  the  Old  Province  House,  the  official 
residence  of  the  royal  governors.  It  is  memorialized 
in  literary  annals  by  Hawthorne’s  Legends  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  House,  At  the  far  end  of  Province  Street,  on  the 
left-hand  corner,  stood  the  old  W^ashington  Hall,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  a  Whig  rally,  September 
15,  1848. 

Continuing  up  the  west  side  of  School  Street,  I  told 
my  people  that  here,  just  south  of  the  Latin  School, 
was  the  home  of  the  British  General  to  whom  the  Bos¬ 
ton  bo3^s  protested  when  their  coasting  was  interrupted. 
The  slide  began  at  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill,  then,  of 
course,  much  higher  than  now,  and  continued  down 
Beacon  and  School  Streets.  A  servant  of  the  General, 
wishing  to  make  walking  up  the  hill  more  secure,  had 
strewn  ashes  on  the  coasting  way. 

‘‘And  what  did  the  General  do.^”  asked  Miss  Dixon. 
“Strewed  more  ashes,  I  suppose.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  I  answered,  “he  ordered  his  ser¬ 
vant  to  repair  the  coast  by  pouring  water  upon  it 
every  freezing  night,  so  that  the  boys’  coasting  should 
be  even  better  than  before.  And  it  is  even  said  that 
their  demand  for  their  ‘inalienable  rights’  increased  his 
respect  for  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  ‘justified  resistance’ 
among  the  Americans.” 

“Piffle  1”  commented  Mr.  Mason. 
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At  that  we  came  to  King’s  Chapel  and  the  Chapel 
Burying  Ground  at  the  corner  of  School  and  Tremont 
Streets.  “This,”  I  said,  “is  the  second  chapel  on  this 
site,  the  first  having  been  built  by  Governor  Andros  on 
land  seized  by  force  from  the  Colonists,  no  Puritan 
being  found  who  would  voluntarily  cooperate  in  the 
erection  of  an  Episcopal  Church.  The  architect  of 
the  present  building  was  an  Englishman  who  accom¬ 
panied  Bishop  Berkeley  to  the  New  World  to  construct 
the  Bishop’s  projected  but  never  established  university. 
This  present  chapel,  erected  in  1754,  was  built  so  as 
to  enclose  the  original,  in  which  services  were  held  while 
the  work  was  being  completed.  During  the  Revolution, 
after  the  British  were  driven  from  Boston,  the  chapel 
was  used  for  a  time  by  the  Old  South  congrega¬ 
tion  while  their  meeting-house  was  being  restored. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  its  ministers  were 
Unitarian,  so  that  what  was  once  the  First  Episcopal 
Church  has  now  become  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  the  first  church  in  the  United  States 
to  have  an  organ,  and  in  1814  the  first  concert  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  given  here.” 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  presenting  a 
pleasant  likeness  to  an  old  London  church  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Many  historic  objects,  including  Wash¬ 
ington’s  pew,  were  interestingly  described  for  us  by  the 
sexton,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Haynes,  who  also  pointed  out 
the  location  of  the  more  notable  memorials  in  the 
Chapel  Burying  Ground.  The  oldest  cemetery  in  the 
city,  here  we  saw  the  graves  of  John  Winthrop,  the 
first  governor,  and  his  sons  and  grandsons ;  the  first 
ministers,  John  Cotton,  John  Davenport,  and  John 
Oxenbridge,  “ye  famous  reverend  and  learned  pastors 
of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston” ;  and  the 
grave  of  Mary  Chilton,  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  first 
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woman  to  come  ashore  from  the  “Mayflower”  at  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Going  up  Tremont  Street,  on  the  left  we  passed  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  In  an  earlier  hall  on  this  site  Charles 
Dickens  gave  his  readings  during  his  second  visit  to 
America  in  1868.  A  little  further  on  is  Bosworth 
Street.  Here  for  eighteen  years  lived  Dr.  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes.  “My  friend,  the  Professor,”  he  says  in 
The  Autocrat,  “lived  in  that  house  at  the  left  hand,  next 
to  the  further  corner,  for  years  and  years.” 

Following  the  course  of  the  Professor,  on  his  walk 
with  the  schoolmistress,  we  soon  came  to  the  gates  of 
the  Granary  Burying  Ground.  The  caretaker  located 
for  us  the  tombstones  of  many  historic  characters  who 
lie  buried  here,  Paul  Revere,  Samuel  Adams,  James 
Otis,  John  Hancock,  and  Peter  Faneuil;  John  Phillips, 
first  mayor  of  Boston,  and  father  of  Wendell  Phillips ; 
Pierre  Daille,  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  who  came  to 
Boston  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ; 
the  parents  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  unique  epi¬ 
taph  was  written  “in  filial  regard  to  their  memory”  by 
Franklin  himself;  and  the  victims  of  the  Boston  Mas¬ 
sacre. 

Across  Tremont  Street,  at  the  farther  end  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Place,  I  called  my  visitors’  attention  to  the  Or- 
pheum  Theater  on  the  site  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  1852, 
where  in  1881  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  its  first  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr.  Mason  dug  up  another  literary  reference.  “It 
was  in  the  Music  Hall,”  he  said,  “that  the  climactic 
scene  of  Henry  James’s  The  Bostonians  takes  place.” 

There  was  no  need  to  point  out  the  Park  Street 
Church  to  my  guests.  They  had  been  admiring  its 
graceful  spire  ever  since  we  left  King’s  Chapel,  and 
I  told  them  that  at  this  corner  of  Tremont  and  Park 
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Streets,  below  the  ground,  of  course,  is  the  subway 
center  of  Boston.  “If  you  ever  get  lost  in  Boston,” 
I  told  them,  “make  for  this  corner.  It  is  the  heart  of 
things.  See,  just  up  Park  Street  is  the  State  House. 
Here  the  Common  begins.  Just  along  Tremont  Street 
are  the  fine  stores  of  Shepard,  Stearns,  Chandler,  and 
Slattery.  A  minute’s  walk  down  Winter  Street  (which 
changes  its  name  to  Summer  as  it  crosses  Washington, 
for  no  reason  at  all)  are  Filene’s  and  the  great  de¬ 
partment  store  of  Jordan  Marsh.  Right  across  the 
street  here  is  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s 
on  whose  pillared  portico  trumpeters  play  and  choirs 
sing  on  summer  Sunday  evenings.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  this  corner.^”  asked  Mr.  Mason. 

“It  has  no  name  now,  except  The  corner  of  Park 
Street,’  but  it  used  to  be  called  Brimstone  Corner,  and 
some  of  the  older  Bostonians  still  refer  to  it  as  such.” 

“Brimstone  Corner !”  exclaimed  Miss  Dixon.  “What 
a  nice  name!  Where  did  it  get  it.^” 

“I  can’t  tell  exactly,”  I  answered.  ^‘There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  given.  Some  say  it  is  because  of 
the  fervor  with  which  the  first  pastors  of  this  church 
championed  orthodoxy  as  against  the  Unitarian  views 
which  were  then  invading  the  Puritan  churches.  Some 
say  that  it  is  because  the  basement  of  the  church  was 
used  as  a  convenient  storehouse  for  gunpowder  during 
the  Civil  War.  Still  others  call  attention  to  evan¬ 
gelical  publicity  methods  adopted  by  this  church’s  first 
pastor,  who  had  the  sidewalks  sprinkled  with  sulphur 
in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by.  I 
like  that  reason  best.” 

The  others  agreed  with  me  and  we  turned  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  church  itself.  I  told  them  it  had  had 
an  interesting  history  and  that  it  was  said  to  be  mod¬ 
eled  after  Christopher  Wren’s  church  of  St.  Bride’s, 
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Fleet  Street,  London.  “You  can  see  that  the  basement 
(where  the  gunpowder  once  was  stored)  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  attractive  and  excellent  tea  room,  named 
after  Christopher  Wren.  Suppose  you  two  have  break¬ 
fast  here  to-morrow  morning.  It  will  be  most  con¬ 
venient  as  a  meeting  place,  because  we’re  going  to  do 
Beacon  Hill  in  the  morning.” 

Then  I  told  them  about  the  church.  Here,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1832,  the  national  anthem  America 
was  first  publicly  sung.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  a 
boy  in  the  audience  at  the  time.  In  1829  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  delivered  here  his  first  address  against 
slavery;  and  twenty  years  later  Charles  Sumner  de¬ 
livered  his  famous  oration  against  “The  War  System 
of  the  Nations.”  The  American  Peace  Society  held 
their  meetings  here  for  many  years.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  pastor  went  to  the  seat  of  war  as  chaplain 
of  a  regiment  composed  largely  of  young  men  from 
this  church.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
missionary  to  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  addressed  an 
audience  here  in  behalf  of  the  acquisition  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  so  effective  was  his  appeal  that 
he  was  able  to  equip  a  caravan  which  he  conducted 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thus  aided  in  taking 
possession  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  Sunday  School  in  Boston  along  modern  lines  was 
organized  in  this  church  in  1817,  though  charity  schools 
had  been  in  favor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Increase 
Mather. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  inspecting  the  church, 
it  was  dinner  time.  “We  have  a  great  choice  of  places 
to  eat,”  I  said.  “We  can  eat  and  dance  on  the  top 
floor  of  Shepard's  Stores,  We  can  go  up  Tremont 
Street  a  way,  to  Stuart  Street,  and  eat  nice  German 
food  with  excellent  near-beer  at  Jalce  Worth's.  Or  we 
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can  go  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  Ginter  Restaurants, 
good  but  reasonable  places  with  rather  nice  surround¬ 
ings — the  Ambassador  in  Winter  Street,  the  Wedgwood 
in  Washington  Street,  the  Seville  in  Boylston  Street. 
But  I  think  I’ll  take  you  to  my  favorite  eating  place 
of  all  Boston — Frank  Lockers  in  Winter  Place,  a  little 
blind  alley  that  runs  out  of  Winter  Street.  It  is  quiet, 
old-fashioned,  and  the  food  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
Boston’s  best.  The  same  men  eat  there  year  in  and 
year  out  and  have  ever  since  it  was  one  of  the  best  bars 
in  the  city.” 

There  we  went  and  there  again  we  gorged  ourselves 
on  anchovy  canape,  steak,  hearts  of  lettuce,  and  sul¬ 
tana  roll. 

“It’s  been  an  interesting  day,”  said  Miss  Dixon,  “but 
my  head  is  whirling  with  hearing  you  talk  above  the 
roar  of  down  town  traffic.” 

“You’ll  get  a  rest  from  that  to-morrow,”  I  said. 
“On  Beacon  Hill  I  shall  whisper  my  lectures  and  you 
can  hear  me  a  block  away.” 
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My  friends  had  just  finished  breakfast  the  next 
morning  when  I  found  them  in  the  Christopher 
Wren  Tea  Room,  and  immediately  we  went 
out  to  wander  in  Boston  Common  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  that  unique  and  delightful  park  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  and  I  had  them  read  the  tablet  at  the  Park 
Street  corner  which  explained  the  Common’s  purchase 
from  Mr.  William  Blackstone  about  1634  and  “ever 
since  and  now  is  used  for  the  feeding  of  cattell.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  a  single  cattle  on  the  Commons 
now,”  complained  Miss  Dixon. 

I  threw  up  my  hands  in  horror.  “My  dear  young 
lady,”  I  said,  “you  have  committed  the  usual  foreign¬ 
er’s  crime.  It  is  not  the  Commons,  but  the  Common. 
And  you  might  as  well  know  now  that  the  even  more 
beautiful  park  which  adjoins  it  on  the  west  is  not  the 
Public  Gardens  but  the  Public  Garden.  And  later  I 
shall  show  you  on  Beacon  Hill,  Louisburg  Square,  in 
which  you  must  be  sure  to  pronounce  the  ‘s.’  You  must 
also  put  a  short  ‘e’  in  Tremont  and  a  short  ‘o’  in 
Copley.  Get  these  points  straight  and  your  safety  is 
assured  as  long  as  you  are  in  Boston.” 

Thus  chattering,  we  climbed  Monument  Hill  in  the 
Common  and  looked  at  the  splendid  view  over  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Garden  toward  the  church  spires  in  Back  Bay,  then 
rounded  the  little  kidney-shaped  Frog  Pond  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  boys  and  girls  from  the  half-slums  be¬ 
hind  Beacon  Hill  were  bathing,  dressing  and  undressing 
in  beautiful  naivete  on  the  grass. 
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At  length  we  emerged  from  the  Common  on  Beacon 
Street,  and  I  called  their  attention  to  the  dignified  and 
beautiful  old  houses  that  faced  the  greenery  of  the 
Common.  I  showed  them  the  birthplace  of  Wendell 
Phillips  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  Street,  and  at  Num¬ 
ber  55,  the  house  where  the  historian,  Prescott,  author 
of  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  The  Conquest  of  Peru, 
lived  for  many  years.  I  called  attention  to  the  purple- 
hued  glass  in  the  bowed  windows  of  many  of  the  houses, 
prized  by  its  owners  beyond  their  life. 

As  we  approached  the  beautiful  white  front  of  the 
State  House  with  its  great  gold  dome,  lighted  at  night 
by  flood  lights,  I  called  their  attention  to  the  tablet 
on  the  fence  indicating  the  site  of  the  house  of  John 
Hancock  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State.  We 
crossed  the  street  to  inspect  the  monument  commemo¬ 
rating  the  colored  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  as  we  entered  the  State  House  grounds,  we  observed 
the  statue  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  strong-minded,  keen¬ 
witted  colonial  dame  who  welcomed  the  women  to  her 
house  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  discuss  the  morning’s 
sermon.  For  this  reason  she  is  said  to  have  established 
the  first  women’s  club  in  America.  She  was  banished 
from  the  colony  in  1638  for  teaching  the  antinomian 
heresy.  On  each  side  of  the  main  approach,  too,  we  saw 
the  statues  of  Horace  Mann  and  Daniel  Webster. 

“This  beautiful  Doric  entrance  hall  of  the  State 
House,”  I  said  as  we  came  through  the  big  doors,  “is 
a  part  of  the  original  building  designed  by  the  great 
Bulfinch  and  built  in  1795-97.” 

We  passed  in  succession  through  Doric  Hall,  the 
Grand  Staircase  Hall,  and  the  most  impressive  Hall  of 
Flags.  Everywhere  we  saw  numerous  monuments  com¬ 
memorating  the  services  of  soldiers,  commanders,  civil¬ 
ians,  chaplains  and  nurses  in  every  war  in  which  the 
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country  and  state  have  participated,  including  the 
World  War.  Colonel  Weston,  official  guide  from  the 
office  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  pointed  out  the  more 
notable  memorials  in  Doric  Hall,  facsimiles  of  the  tomb¬ 
stones  of  the  ancestors  of  Washington,  and  two  cannon 
from  the  Battle  of  Concord  Bridge ;  and  in  Grand  Stair¬ 
case  Hall  three  paintings,  the  central  one  representing 
James  Otis  presenting  before  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
his  arguments  against  the  Writs  of  Assistance;  the  one 
on  the  left,  Paul  Revere’s  Midnight  Ride ;  on  the  right, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  In  Memorial  Hall  also  are  a 
series  of  paintings  of  historic  scenes :  on  the  north  wall. 
Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower;  south,  John  Eliot  Preach- 
ing  to  the  Indians;  west,  The  Battle  of  Concord  Bridge; 
east.  The  Return  of  the  Colors  After  the  Civil  W ar. 

On  the  floor  above,  on  either  side  of  the  Grand  Stair¬ 
case,  we  viewed  the  Hall  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  former  we 
found  memorials  to  the  chaplains  and  nurses,  and  to 
the  Soldiers  of  Valor  who  fought  in  the  World  War. 
To  the  rear  of  the  building  is  the  State  Library,  which 
we  visited  especially  to  see  the  original  manuscript  of 
Governor  Bradford’s  History  of  Plimoth  Plantationy 
popularly  called  the  Log  of  the  Mayflower,  In  the 
Senate  Reception  Room  may  be  seen  the  first  British 
arms  captured  at  Lexington;  the  gun  used  by  John 
Parker,  captain  of  the  minute-men ;  and  a  Hessian  hat, 
sword,  gun,  and  drum  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  August,  1777. 

When  I  suggested  that  we  should  make  the  trip  to 
the  top  of  the  State  House,  Mr.  Mason  said  that  I 
seemed  to  have  a  decided  penchant  for  ascending  to  the 
high  places  of  Israel.  But  I  defended  myself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  see  the  Promised  Land. 
I  think  they  agreed  that  the  view  was  worth  the  effort. 
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When  we  remember  that  the  hill  itself  was  once  as  high 
as  the  State  House,  before  it  was  cut  down  to  fill  up 
the  mill-pond,  we  do  not  wonder  that  sentries,  lookouts, 
forts,  and  beacons  were  set  up  here. 

Two  other  small  hills,  I  explained,  formerly  stood 
near  Beacon,  whence  the  name  of  ‘‘tri-mountaine”  for 
the  town,  ‘‘tre-mont”  street,  etc.  Some  historians 
would  include  Copp’s  Hill  and  Fort  Hill  in  this  trium¬ 
virate.  The  early  settlers  naturally  ran  their  roads 
along  the  shore  and  around  the  base  of  the  hills  rather 
than  over  their  summits.  The  main  highway  into  and 
out  of  the  city  across  Boston  Neck  was  what  is  now 
Washington  Street.  Add  the  connecting  roadways  and 
we  see  that  there  is  some  reason  for  Boston’s  street 
plan,  after  all. 

At  high  tide  the  waters  of  the  bays  on  North  and 
South  covered  the  peninsula,  practically  making  Bos¬ 
ton  an  island.  Later  the  plan  was  adopted  of  con¬ 
structing  a  series  of  dams  so  as  to  use  the  tides  as 
water  power  for  mills.  These  early  causeways  or  mill- 
dams  were  laid  out  approximately  along  the  lines  of 
what  are  now  Beacon  Street  and  Massachusetts  and 
Brookline  Avenues.  All  the  territory  of  this  district 
is  “made  land”  called  Back  Bay  in  place  of  the  bay 
whose  name  it  takes.  This  immense  piece  of  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  State  and  completed  during  the 
years  from  1850  to  1890. 

I  gave  out  all  this  information  about  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  and  shore  lines  so  enthusiastically,  pointing  every¬ 
thing  out,  that  Miss  Dixon  said,  “You  are  trying  to 
make  us  believe,  I  declare,  that  Boston  rivals  Rome  on 
her  seven  hills.” 

“At  any  rate,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  sarcastically,  as  he 
led  the  way  to  the  stairs,  “we  have  now  stood  upon  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Athens  of  America.” 
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We  left  the  State  House  by  a  back  door  and  found 
ourselves  under  an  arch  that  crossed  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
and  connected  the  two  buildings  of  which  the  State 
House  is  composed. 

‘‘Now',”  I  said,  as  I  led  them  to  the  left  along  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  “keep  your  eyes  open,  for  you  are  on 
Beacon  Hill,  the  center  of  Boston’s  charm — indeed 
without  doubt  the  most  charming,  atmospheric  quarter 
in  all  America.  As  we  go,  note  the  beautiful  old  houses 
with  their  delicate  doorways,  their  shining  brass  knock¬ 
ers  and  name  plates.  Look  at  the  old  chimney  pots 
against  the  sky.  I  am  really  sorry  I  am  with  you,  save 
to  tell  you  what  happened  or  who  lived  in  some  of  the 
houses.  The  very  best  way  to  see  Beacon  Hill  is  just 
to  wander  all  alone,  not  caring  about  its  historical  im¬ 
portance,  but  drinking  in  its  charm  and  quiet. 

“On  Beacon  Hill  have  lived  and  worked  leaders  and 
men  of  prominence  in  the  fields  of  literature,  law,  medi¬ 
cine  and  religion.  More  than  any  other  part  of  the 
city,  this  is  reminiscent  of  genuine  old  Boston.  Here 
live  or  have  lived  a  large  proportion  of  those  citizens 
most  distinguished  for  intellect  and  learning  or  for 
enterprise,  wealth,  and  public  spirit. 

“After  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  first  tokens  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  town  was  the  laying  out  of  some 
fine  streets,  which  ran  westward  down  Beacon  Hill. 
These  streets  took  their  names  from  revolutionary  as¬ 
sociations,  and  in  some  instances  they  suggest  the 
names  of  properties  held  by  those  who  bore  them.  Such 
are  Hancock  Street,  Bowdoin  Street,  Temple  Street, 
named  for  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple.  Belknap  Street  was  named  for  Jeremy 
Belknap,  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Federal  Street, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
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ciety.  The  name  of  this  street,  however,  has  since  been 
changed  to  Joy  Street. 

“Of  interest  on  Joy  Street  are  the  new  buildings  of 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  the 
Diocesan  House  (1  Joy  Street),  the  headquarters  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Midway  toward  Cam¬ 
bridge  Street,  in  Smith  Court,  is  a  landmark  of  anti¬ 
slavery  days.  This  is  an  old  meeting-house,  now  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  used  for  abolition  meet¬ 
ings.  It  was  after  a  meeting  held  here  on  the  evening 
of  December  3,  1860,  commemorating  the  execution  of 
John  Brown,  that  Wendell  Phillips  was  assisted  to  his 
home  by  a  volunteer  guard  of  forty  young  men  with 
locked  arms,  pressed  close  by  a  threatening  mob.’’ 

We  wandered  slowly  down  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  revel¬ 
ing  in  the  stately  beauty  of  the  great  houses  set  back 
from  the  street,  their  tiny  lawns  enclosed  in  iron  fences 
with  gates. 

“Number  49,”  I  began,  “was  the  home  of  Lemuel 
Shaw,  for  thirty  years  chief  justice  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Supreme  Court. 

“Fifty-three  is  the  General  Theological  Library,  hav¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  50,000  volumes. 

“Fifty-seven  is  where  once  lived  Daniel  Webster  and 
it  was  also  the  home  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Sr., 
minister  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Civil  War. 

“Fifty-nine  was  the  home  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
and  is  still  occupied  by  his  family. 

“Sixty-five  is  a  hideous  apartment  house  now,  but 
formerly  on  this  spot  stood  the  home  of  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

“Sixty-seven  was  the  famous  Governor  Claflin  house 
where  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  entertained  years 
ago. 
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‘‘Seventy-nine  was  the  home  of  Judge  Horace  Gray 
when  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

“Eighty-three  was  the  home  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  whose  study  here  was  ‘the  Mecca  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.’ 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  at  70  and  72,  is  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

“Seventy-six  was  the  home  of  Margaret  Deland. 

“Ninety-two  was  the  home  and  studio  of  Anne  Whit¬ 
ney  during  the  years  she  was  modeling  such  statues  as 
the  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Leif  Ericson.” 

There  was  a  cry  of  delight  from  both  my  visitors  as 
we  came  to  the  charming  Louisburg  Square,  surrounded 
by  fine  houses  and  with  its  fenced-in  plot  of  grass  and 
trees  in  the  middle. 

“You  will  find  relief  from  colonial  history,”  I  said 
to  Mr.  Mason,  “by  identifying  the  statues  in  the  grass 
plot.  Do  you  know  who  they  are?” 

He  looked  closely  and  shook  his  head.  “They’re  not 
revolutionary  at  any  rate,”  he  said.  “Who  are  they 
and  why?” 

“Columbus  and  Aristides,”  I  announced,  “and  please 
don’t  ask  me  why.” 

I  showed  them: 

Number  5,  where  lived  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  the 
historian. 

Four,  the  old  home  of  William  Dean  Howells  when 
he  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ten,  the  last  Boston  home  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Twenty,  the  house  where  Jenny  Lind  was  married 
in  1852. 

We  passed  through  the  Square  and  turned  up  the 
steep  and  charming  Pinckney  Street,  and  again  I  was 
at  pains  to  point  out  numbers: 
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Eleven,  the  home  of  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  essayist. 

Twenty,  the  home  of  the  Alcott  family  when  Louisa 
was  struggling  for  recognition. 

Fifty-four,  the  early  home  of  George  S.  Hilliard,  re¬ 
membered  particularly  by  his  Hilliard'' s  Redress  of  the 
eighteen-fifties. 

Sixty-two,  the  later  home  of  Hilliard. 

Eighty-four,  the  first  Boston  home  of  Aldrich  after 
his  marriage,  where  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  was 
written. 

We  wandered  up  and  down  Pinckney  Street  for  a 
time  and  then  took  West  Cedar  Street,  crossing  Mt. 
Vernon  again,  and  so  to  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
street  of  all.  Chestnut  Street.  Here  the  doorways  are 
at  their  best  and  the  brass  knockers  at  their  bright¬ 
est. 

“Numbers,  please,”  requested  Miss  Dixon,  and  I 
obliged : 

Thirteen,  once  the  home  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Seventeen,  the  home  of  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  the  poet 
preacher. 

Twenty-nine,  the  sometime  home  of  Edwin  Booth, 
the  actor. 

Forty- three,  the  home  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  poet. 

Fifty,  once  the  town  house  of  Francis  Parkman. 

“But  to  see  the  hill  at  its  very  best  you  must  come 
some  time  on  Christmas  Eve,”  I  said,  “for  then  every 
window  is  filled  with  lighted  candles,  houses  are  thrown 
open,  and  carolers  go  up  and  down  the  streets,  singing 
their  old  songs.  Here  the  custom  that  has  now  spread 
all  over  the  country  started,  and  here  it  is  still  at  its 
finest  because  of  the  age-old  atmosphere.” 

We  came  down  Chestnut  Street  to  Charles  Street, 
recently  widened,  and  followed  it  north  for  a  while,  past 
many  and  many  antique  stores  which  I  had  difficulty 
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getting  Miss  Dixon  by.  She  stopped  so  often  that  I 
suggested  lunch,  and  then  she  came  quickly  to  life. 

“Again,”  I  said,  “we  have  a  wide  choice.  The  slopes 
of  the  hill  have  become  a  bit  Bohemian  in  the  last  few 
years.  Not  very  much  so,  you  must  understand,  and 
some  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  ‘artistic’  groups  to 
be  wild  and  original  are  merely  pitiful,  but  a  few  good 
eating  places  of  varying  atmosphere  have  emerged. 
There  are:  The  Blue  Gate  at  21  Pinckney  Street  on  the 
site  of  the  first  kindergarten  in  America ;  By  the  River ^ 
147  Charles  Street;  The  Wishing  Moon,  103  Charles 
Street :  The  New  England  Kitchen,  43  Charles  Street ; 
The  Green  Shutters,  36  Cedarlane  Way;  The  Yellow 
and  Black,  27  Myrtle  Street ;  The  Saracen* s  Head  and 
The  Brick  Oven,  at  36  Joy  Street,  Cranford  Cottage, 
7  Smith  Court,  off  Joy  Street;  Ye  Olde  Grey  House 
(note  and  be  thankful  that  this  is  the  only  place  which 
takes  the  affectation  of  the  Ye  and  the  Olde),  58  An¬ 
derson  Street,  which  despite  its  name  is  really  quite 
charming,  and  there  is  a  bookshop  combined  with  it. 
Of  course  there  are  a  dozen  or  two  others,  but  my 
favorite  is  ^Number  Sixty’  Anderson  Street,  entered 
through  a  little  green  door  in  an  alley.” 

It  was  there  that  we  went  and  had  a  charming  meal 
in  the  little  courtyard,  shaded  by  a  large  Tree  of 
Heaven,  after  which  we  inspected  the  collection  of  an¬ 
tiques  inside  which,  however,  are  not  for  sale. 

After  we  had  eaten  and  descended  the  hill  again  to 
Charles  Street,  I  led  my  party  north  a  bit  to  let  them 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
with  its  beautiful  central  building  designed  by  Bulfinch. 
It  was  in  this  hospital,  I  told  them,  that  Dr.  W.  T. 
G.  Morton  was  the  first  to  administer  a  certain  and 
safe  anaesthetic.  I  also  pointed  out  as  we  walked 
along  Charles  Street,  Number  148,  the  home  of  the  pub- 
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lisher  James  T.  Fields,  who  entertained  Dickens,  Thack¬ 
eray,  and  their  contemporaries ;  and  at  164,  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  where  he  wrote 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  Elsie  Venner, 

“Now,”  I  told  my  people,  “I  shall  show  you  my  fa¬ 
vorite  sight  in  all  Boston,  the  Charles  River  Esplanade. 
Prepare  yourselves  for  beauty.” 

So  saying,  I  led  them  the  few  steps  from  Charles 
Street  to  the  river,  and  there  for  half  an  hour  we  wan¬ 
dered,  close  beside  the  blue  waters  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin,  which  water,  I  informed  them,  was  kept  in  place 
by  tide  gates. 

I  pointed  ou£  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  over  which  we 
could  see  the  subway  trains  to  Harvard  running,  and 
I  showed  them  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  stretched  out  on  the  Cambridge 
side  and  gleaming  white  in  the  sun. 

“Even  if  you  were  a  hardened  Bostonian,”  I  said, 
“you  would  never  get  tired  of  this  place.  At  night  it 
is  particularly  wonderful,  for  it  is  rimmed  with  lights 
and  the  Tech  dome,  like  the  State  House  dome,  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  flood  lights.  Sometimes,  on  windy,  stormy 
days,  the  waters  of  the  Basin  are  dashed  up  over  this 
embankment,  and  then  you  should  come  in  a  raincoat 
and  make  believe  you  are  at  sea.  Don’t  you  envy  the 
people  who  live  on  Beacon  Street  and  have  their  dining 
and  living  rooms  facing  this  eternal  loveliness?” 

“It’s  wonderful!”  said  Miss  Dixon.  “And  I  didn’t 
dream  it  was  here.  Can  we  come  and  see  it  at  night?” 

I  assured  her  we  could  and  told  her  that  some  people 
consider  the  view  of  Beacon  Hill  from  the  middle  of 
the  Harvard  Bridge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Basin  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  city  view  in  the  world. 

We  might  have  walked  three  or  four  miles  along  the 
Esplanade,  but  I  turned  the  party  off  at  the  intersec- 
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tion  of  Beacon  Street  and  we  wandered  in  the  Public 
Garden,  watching  the  children  riding  in  the  swan  boats, 
looking  at  the  beautiful  trees  and  the  Ether  Monument 
commemorating  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  in  Boston, 
and  finally  coming  to  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  gate, 
guarded  by  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  George 
W^ashington. 

“Boston  is  proud  of  Commonwealth  Avenue,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  as  we  started  along  it. 

“No  wonder,”  said  Mr.  Mason.  “Look  at  these  great 
trees  and  this  quiet  path  up  the  center,  and  the  hideous 
but  stately  old  houses.  And  the  statues  are  rather  nice. 
Who  are  they?” 

“There  are  four  the  whole  length  of  the  Mall,”  I  said. 
“In  order,  Alexander  Hamilton,  General  John  Glover, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Leif  Ericson. 

“And  now  a  word  about  this  section  of  the  town 
we  now  are  in — the  famous  Back  Bay.  This,  the  resi¬ 
dential  part  of  it,  between  Boylston  Street  and  the 
River,  is  laid  out  New  York  fashion,  as  you  can  see, 
without  a  single  curve  in  the  streets.  Boylston  Street, 
Newbury,  Commonwealth,  Marlborough,  and  Beacon 
take  the  place  of  avenues,  and  the  cross  streets  cut 
them  into  squares.  Happily,  the  streets  were  not 
named  numerically,  but  there  is  an  order  to  their  nam¬ 
ing,  nevertheless.  They  are  done  alphabetically  with 
nice,  mouth-filling,  dignified  names.  Beginning  at  the 
Public  Garden  and  proceeding  west  to  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  the  streets  one  crosses  are  Arlington,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  Fairfield,  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  Hereford.” 

“How  nice !”  cried  Miss  Dixon.  “So  much  better  than 
First,  Second  and  Third,  and  just  as  easily  found.” 

By  that  time  we  had  reached  Clarendon  Street  and  I 
called  their  attention  to  the  magnificent  church  tower 
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on  the  corner,  in  the  Florentine  style,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  high,  with  figures  representing  the 
Christian  sacraments,  baptism,  marriage,  and  death, 
and  the  angels  of  the  judgment  blowing  golden  trum¬ 
pets.  Curiously,  I  informed  them,  by  a  trick  of  pur¬ 
chase,  the  tower  still  belongs  to  Unitarians,  though 
Baptists  have  bought  the  church  itself. 

We  turned  to  our  left  off  Commonwealth  Avenue  at 
Dartmouth  Street,  which  brought  us  in  a  moment  into 
the  impressive  Copley  Square.  Directly  opposite  us 
was  the  fine  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  on  our  right  the 
beautiful  Public  Library,  and  on  our  left  the  stately 
Trinity  Church. 

“Architecturally,”  I  said,  “this  square  can’t  be  beat. 
Trinity  is  supposedly  the  best  example  of  Romanesque 
in  the  country,  and  the  Library  is  conceded  by  all  to 
be  the  best  bit  of  Italian  Renaissance.  We  shall  of  course 
go  into  the  Library.” 

“Naturally,”  said  Mr.  Mason.  “I’ve  been  looking 
forward  to  it  ever  since  I  reached  Boston.” 

We  saw,  as  we  entered,  the  two  large  statues  on  the 
platform  representing  Science  and  Art  and  above,  under 
the  central  windows,  the  seals  of  the  State,  City,  and 
Library  and  the  motto  of  the  City,  Sicut  Patrihus  Sit 
Deus  Nobis,  freely  translated  by  the  Boston  schoolboys 
as  “O  God,  how  sick  we  are  of  our  ancestors.” 

We  found  the  famous  murals  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
grouped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  main 
stairway,  and  we  found  that  the  best  place  to  see  them 
was  from  the  second  floor  corridor.  As  one  faces  the 
windows,  the  separate  panels  on  the  left  represent 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  History;  on  the  right, 
Pastoral  Poetry,  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  Epic  Poetry. 
On  either  side  of  the  windows  the  right  panel  illustrates 
Physics ;  the  left,  Chemistry.  The  central  composi- 
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tion,  on  the  east  wall  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  repre¬ 
sents  “The  Muses  Welcoming  the  Genius  of  Enlight¬ 
enment.” 

The  decorations  of  the  Delivery  Room,  which  opens 
from  this  corridor,  are  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  main  theme  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Tennyson’s  poem  of  which  Sir 
Galahad  is  the  hero.  The  artist,  however,  has  also 
incorporated  incidents  from  other  variations  of  the 
legend  in  which  the  hero  is  Gawaine  Launcelot,  or,  as 
in  the  German,  Parzival. 

The  panels  are  numbered  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  and  treat  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  The 
Youthful  Vision.  (2)  The  Oath  of  Knighthood.  (3) 
The  Round  Table.  (4)  The  Departure.  (5)  The 
Castle  of  the  Grail.  (6)  The  Loathly  Damsel.  (7) 
The  Seven  Sins.  (8)  The  Key  to  the  Castle.  (9) 
Castle  of  Maidens.  (10)  Farewell  to  Blanchefleur. 
(11)  Death  of  Amfortas.  (12)  Galahad  the  Deliverer, 
(13)  Solomon’s  Ship.  (14)  City  of  Sarras.  (15) 
The  Golden  Tree — the  Mystic  Vision — the  Grail  Un¬ 
veiled. 

Before  leaving  this  room  we  espied,  in  front  of  the 
windows,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wooden  railing  before 
which,  in  the  year  1607,  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
stood  for  trial  in  the  Guildhall  of  Boston,  England. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  we  came  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Library  and  the  Teachers’  Room.  The  ceiling 
of  the  Teachers’  Room  carries  a  painting  representing 
the  “Triumph  of  Time” ;  twelve  female  figures  symbolize 
the  hours,  and  one  male  figure.  Time.  The  Christian 
centuries  are  typified  by  twenty  horses  each  individ¬ 
ualized  to  indicate  the  characteristics  of  the  century 
which  it  represents. 
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Leaving  the  Children’s  Room,  we  took  the  stairway 
to  the  left.  Midway  to  the  floor  above  is  a  balcony 
overlooking  Bates  Hall,  the  central  reading  room. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  hall  are  busts  of  great  authors 
and  eminent  Bostonians.  The  tables  accommodate 
three  hundred  readers,  and  often,  especially  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  every  seat  is  occupied. 

The  corridor  on  the  floor  above,  around  which  are 
grouped  special  libraries  of  music  and  art,  is  known 
as  Sargent  Hall.  Its  decoration  represented  over  thirty 
years  of  thought  and  labor  by  the  late  John  Singer 
Sargent.  The  general  subject  of  this  series  of  paint¬ 
ings  is  “The  Triumph  of  Religion.”  Gallery  cards,  to 
be  found  on  the  balustrade  at  the  head  of  the  stair¬ 
way,  contain  complete  and  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
the  pictures. 

Asking  my  friends  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
paintings  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall — that  farthest 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs — I  enumerated  for  them 
in  proper  sequence  the  titles  of  the  historic  series : 

HEBRAIC  PORTION 
At  the  North  End  of  the  Hall 

Ceiling:  Pagan  religions  of  countries  surrounding  Pal¬ 
estine. 

Lunette:  Children  of  Israel,  oppressed  by  pagan  neigh¬ 
bors,  expressing  their  dependence  on  the 
True  God. 

Frieze:  The  Hebrew  Prophets,  typifying  the  progress 
of  the  Jews  in  religious  thought,  with  final 
expectation  of  the  Messiah. 

These  are,  from  left  to  right,  Zephaniah,  Joel,  Oba- 

diah,  Hosea;  Amos,  Nahum,  Ezekiel,  Daniel;  Elijah, 

Moses,  Joshua;  Jeremiah,  Jonah,  Isaiah,  Habakkuk; 

Micah,  Haggai,  Malachi,  Zechariah. 
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In  the  Eastern  Lunettes 

Left:  The  downfall  of  paganism,  as  preached  by  He¬ 
brew  prophets. 

Center:  The  Hebrew  ideal — the  chosen  people  pro¬ 
tected  by  Jehovah,  through  its  observance  of  the 
Law. 

Right:  The  Messianic  era,  foretold  by  Hebrew 
prophets. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  CONTRAST 

On  the  East  Wall 

Left  panel:  The  Synagogue. 

Right  panel:  The  Church. 

CHRISTIAN  PORTION 

At  the  South  End  of  the  Hall 

Lunette:  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Frieze  and  Crucifix:  Doctrine  of  the  Redemption. 
Ceiling  and  Niches:  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

On  the  left,  The  Virgin  Mary  and  Divine  Child;  on 
the  right.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  Upon  the  vault 
above.  The  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary — the  Five 
Joyful  Mysteries  representing  scenes  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion;  the  Five  Sorrowful  Mysteries,  the  Crucifixion; 
and  the  Glorious  Mysteries,  the  Resurrection. 


In  the  Western  Lunettes 

Left:  Heaven.  Center:  The  Judgment.  Right:  Hell. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  Public  Library  we  stopped 
for  a  moment  on  the  Main  Stairway  to  glance  out  into 
the  Library  Court.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  building, 
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on  south  and  west — six  floors — are  occupied  by  the 
stock-rooms  which  contain  in  round  numbers,  a  million 
volumes.  The  court  itself  is  a  place  of  grace  and 
beauty.  The  surrounding  arcade  is  an  “exact  copy 
of  the  famous  one  in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  in 
Rome,  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations  of  the  early 
Renaissance.” 

I  wouldn’t  let  my  guests  leave  the  Library  until  they 
had  stepped  into  the  Library  Court,  cool  and  restful 
on  the  hottest  days,  with  its  little  pool  and  littler  trees 
and  a  tall  fountain  tinkling  in  the  center.  I  told  them 
that  on  summer  noons  a  cart  of  books  is  wheeled  out 
here  and  one  may  read  in  peace  for  an  hour  or  so. 

When  we  stood  again  on  the  porch  of  the  Library, 
I  showed  them  the  New  Old  South  Church  on  our  left, 
in  the  North  Italian  Gothic  style,  with  its  tower  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  high,  its  pyramidical  spire 
composed  of  a  combination  of  colored  stones. 

We  crossed  the  Square,  then,  to  Trinity,  and  I  told 
them  something  of  its  architecture. 

In  general  the  style  is  that  of  the  French  Romanesque, 
in  which  the  Cathedrals  of  central  France  were  built 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  central  tower  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca,  Spain.  The 
Parish  House  on  the  northeast  corner  is  connected  to 
the  Church  by  cloisters  patterned  after  those  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Trophime  at  Arles. 

The  Church  Library  in  the  Parish  House  is  open  to 
the  public.  The  Librarian  reports  wonderful  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  common  people  of  Boston  in  such 
uncommon  subjects  as  philosophy  and  theology.  A 
Boston  policeman  who  came  here  often  once  “took  a  day 
off”  to  read  Browning’s  poetry.  Other  policemen  heard 
of  it  and  began  taking  a  day  or  two  “off,”  too,  to  read 
Browning.  And  so  that  is  the  way  the  great  Boston 
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policemen’s  strike  of  a  few  years  ago  began.  So,  at 
least,  they  tell  the  story  in  Philadelphia  and  other  points 
in  the  far  West.  “All  of  which,”  said  the  Southerner, 
“only  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dooley’s  saying, 
that  ‘a  polisman  goes  afther  vice  as  an  officer  av  th’ 
law  an’  comes  away  as  a  philosopher.’  ” 

The  carvings  on  the  West  Porch  of  Trinity  reminded 
Mr.  Mason  of  the  fa9ade  of  Strassburg  Cathedral. 
The  large  statues  are,  from  left  to  right,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Isaiah,  the  four  Evangelists,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  The  scenes  upon  the  frieze 
below  represent  events  in  the  lives  of  the  characters 
depicted  above,  and  thus  form  a  panorama  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  New  Testament  and  subsequent  religious  his¬ 
tory. 

A  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks  stands  on  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Avenue  side  of  the  church.  Behind,  under  the 
overarching  canopy,  stands  the  figure  of  Christ  touch¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  him.  This  symbolic  figure,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  sculptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  rep¬ 
resents  the  Divine  commission  as  in  Mark  16:15, 
“Preach  the  gospel  unto  every  creature,”  and  also  the 
sentiment  of  Isaiah  61:1,  “The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted, 
and  to  proclaim  liberty  to  them  that  are  bound.” 
Recently  it  was  suggested  that  another  statue  of 
Brooks,  said  to  be  more  natural,  be  placed  here  instead ; 
but  the  trustees,  moved  by  principles  both  of  art  and 
religion,  decided  to  retain  the  symbolic  representation. 
His  statue  is  placed  here  not  only  in  recognition  of  his 
power  as  an  orator  and  minister,  but  also  because  he 
was  the  inspiration  back  of  the  erection  of  this  build¬ 
ing.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  him  in  1875. 

We  next  examined  the  cloisters  at  the  east  entrance 
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to  the  church.  Of  special  interest  here  is  the  Gothic 
stone  window  tracery  from  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Boston,  England.  This  was  the  Church  of  which  John 
Cotton  was  vicar  for  twenty-one  years  before  he  came 
to  New  England  in  1633. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross.  The  sexton,  who  turned  on  the  lights  for  us,  told 
us  something  of  the  construction  of  the  building.  We 
were  at  once  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  central  tower. 
It  weighs  ten  thousand  tons.  The  four  great  piers 
which  support  it  rest  upon  immense  blocks  of  solid 
granite  as  large  as  the  base  of  Bunker  Hill.  As  the 
entire  structure  is  built  upon  “^made  land,”  these  foun¬ 
dations  rest  in  turn  upon  4500  piles  driven  into  the 
ocean  bed  and  encased  in  concrete.  “And  the  gates  of 
Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 

The  art  work  of  the  tower  carries  out  the 
Romanesque  design.  A  minute  study  of  its  exquisite 
little  paintings  would  require  the  use  of  opera  glasses. 
Easily  discernible,  however,  are  the  heroic  figures  of 
Peter  and  Paul  on  the  east  wall  of  the  tower;  on  the 
north  wall,  David  and  Moses ;  and  on  the  south,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah. 

By  the  aid  of  the  light  from  the  great  candelabra 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  streaming  in  through  the 
western  windows,  we  next  examined  the  decorations  of 
the  Nave.  The  symbolic  figure  of  Christ  shines  down 
from  the  westernmost  window  in  majestic  simplicity. 
“It  is  related  that  when  the  artist  was  about  to  make 
this  window,  Phillips  Brooks  said  to  him:  ‘La  Farge, 
put  something  there  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  me 
as  I  stand  in  the  pulpit  to  preach.’  ” 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  Nave,  the  window  to  the 
left  represents  three  phases  in  the  Life  of  Paul;  the 
central  painting,  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  S a/maria; 
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and  the  right  window,  a  symbolic  presentation  of 
Chris fs  Love  for  Children.  The  South  Wall,  right 
window,  pictures  The  Golden  Ark  Removed  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  hy  King  David.  The  central  painting  represents 
Christ  and  Nicodemus.  The  inscription  describes  the 
left  window,  “Here  shines  in  glass  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  painted  by  Titian 
(^Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  Academy,  Venice)  and 
most  resembles  the  beloved  wife  whose  memory  is 
blazoned  here.”  Beneath  Titian’s  Virgin  is  La  Earge’s 
Angel  of  Hope;  above  in  the  lunette  are  the  Lily  and 
the  Dove,  symbols  of  purity  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  windows  of  the  Transept  are  worth  careful  study 
both  from  the  artistic  and  the  religious  point  of  view. 
Under  the  gallery  on  the  north  side  are  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Job  and  St. 
Stephen  embody  patience  and  courage;  Abraham  and 
Eunice  represent  Faith;  Hope  is  represented  by  two 
angels  with  scrolls ;  and  the  Good  Samaritan  and  Dor¬ 
cas  stand  for  Charity. 

On  the  north  side  in  the  west  wall  over  the  gallery 
are  two  windows;  that  on  the  left  represents  the  Vision 
of  St.  John,  the  Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  which 
we  may  compare  with  others  on  the  same  subject  which 
we  have  seen  elsewhere  earlier  in  the  day.  The  window 
to  the  right  of  this  represents  The  Resurrection.  The 
three-lancet  window  in  the  north  side  is  by  Sir  Edwin 
Burne-Jones,  a  leading  exponent  of  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  school  of  art,  and  perhaps  the  foremost  decorative 
artist  of  the  last  century.  The  subjects  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  are,  from  left  to  right.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  The  Worship  of  the  Magi,  and  The  Flight 
into  Egypt.  The  pre-Raphaelite  ideals  are  reflected 
in  the  scroll-like  arbor,  with  angels  playing  musical 
instruments,  which  unifies  the  three  lancets.  Burne- 
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Jones’  work  shows  the  influence  of  Rossetti,  Morris  and 
Ruskin.  The  pre-Raphaelites  sought  to  embody,  in  a 
sort  of  symbolic  realism,  all  the  facts  in  their  true 
meaning,  to  present  the  true  regardless  of  the  artistic, 
and  to  strive  for  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  sensuous 
mysticism.  This  window  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Burne- 
Jones’  ideal  of  a  picture,  that  it  should  be  “a  beauti¬ 
ful,  romantic  dream  of  something  that  never  was,  never 
will  be,  in  a  light  better  than  any  light  that  ever  shone, 
in  a  land  no  one  can  define  or  remember — only  de¬ 


sire. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  Burne-Jones’  work  with 
the  corresponding  window  on  the  opposite  side.  Here 
the  artistic  and  natural  predominate  over  the  didactic 
and  symbolical.  Exactness  of  detail  has  been  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  desire  to  express  artistic  and  religious 
feeling.  The  effort  is  to  produce  a  general  effect 
through  atmosphere  and  setting,  use  of  light  and 
shadows,  sweeping  lines,  and  illusions  of  space  and 
depth,  and  by  greater  realism  in  the  treatment  of 
canopies,  aerial  perspective  and  the  absence  of  leading 
in  the  design.  These  lancets  are  the  work  of  a  French 
artist  who  sought  to  imitate  the  stained-glass  windows 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Cathedrals.  The  subjects 
are:  Left,  The  Resurrection;  center.  The  Ascension; 
right.  The  Day  of  Pentecost  when  the  Disciples  Re¬ 
ceived  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Beneath  the  gallery  on  the  south,  the  windows  pre¬ 
sent  scenes  from  the  Gospels:  Left,  The  Sower  and 
the  Reaper;  center.  The  Five  Wise  Virgins;  right, 
Angel  Troubling  the  Pool;  west  wall.  The  Storm  on. 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Beneath  these  pictures  are  appro¬ 
priate  Biblical  verses. 

On  either  side  of  the  Chancel  the  subjects  of  interest 
are  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Baptistery.  The  carved  statues 
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on  the  side  of  the  Pulpit  represent  the  greatest  preach¬ 
ers  of  their  respective  periods.  St.  Paul  is  the  first, 
beginning  on  the  left,  facing  the  pulpit ;  and  then  come 
in  order,  St.  Chrysostom,  Luther,  Latimer,  and  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks.  The  panels  between  represent  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Jesus. 

The  east  window  of  the  Baptistery  is  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  stained-glass  which  the  church  has 
to  show.  It  was  designed  by  Burne-Jones  and  made 
by  William  Morris.  The  subject  is  King  David’s 
charge  to  Solomon.  On  the  scroll  which  David  is  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  young  Prince  is  the  plan  of  the  new 
temple  which  he  is  to  build  at  Jerusalem.  Below  are 
the  Scribes  making  an  inventory  of  materials ;  on  the 
left  the  people  are  bringing  their  gifts  ;  and  to  the  right 
are  the  royal  bodyguard  bearing  upon  their  banners 
pictures  of  the  youthful  career  of  King  David.  Can 
you  find  David’s  three  most  faithful  friends,  the  mighty 
men  who  brought  him  the  cup  of  cold  water  from  the 
well  at  Bethlehem  Surely  they  must  be  here  some 
place. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  Cathedral 
is  the  altar-piece  in  the  chancel.  It  is  rich  in  color  and 
symbolism.  The  lions  at  the  base  of  the  columns  rep¬ 
resent  watchfulness  and  power;  i.e.,  the  Resurrection; 
the  Eagles  at  the  top,  hope  and  aspiration.  The  pea¬ 
cocks,  in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  symbolize  the 
Resurrection;  and  the  Greek  cross  indicates  that  the 
Saviour’s  universal  love  embraces  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth.  The  decorative  border  of  wheat  and  grape 
is  symbolic  of  the  Bread  and  Wine.  The  painting  in 
the  canopy  is  the  reproduction  of  a  sixth-century 
mosaic  in  the  Apse  of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  Christ 
Crowning  the  Martyrs, 

Finally  there  is  a  noteworthy  series  of  stained- 
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glass  windows  in  the  Apse  of  the  Chancel.  Beginning 
at  the  left  these  represent  seven  events  in  our  Lord’s 
life:  (1)  The  Nativity.  (2)  Jesus  in  the  Temple  with 
the  Doctors.  (3)  The  Baptism.  (4)  Exhortation  at 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  (5)  The  Last  Supper.  (6)  The 
Resurrection.  (7)  Commission  to  the  Apostles. 

“And  now,”  I  announced,  “we’ll  take  our  first  vehicle 
ride  since  our  subway  trip  to  Bunker  Hill.”  I  led 
them  back  across  the  square  to  the  New  Old  South, 
and  there  we  took  a  bus  going  out  Boylston  Street,  past 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue.  Here  we  alighted  and  entered  the 
Fens,  a  curious,  half  attractive  and  half  swampy  park 
which  stretches  for  miles  out  of  the  city.  I  pointed  out 
buildings  of  little  interest  to  my  guests,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  and  then  we  walked  across  the  Fens  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  glorying  in  its  tremendous  clas¬ 
sical  fa9ade  reflected  in  the  waters. 

In  order  to  enter,  we  had  to  go  around  to  what  is 
really  the  front,  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and  there  we 
saw  Cyrus  Dallin’s  statue.  The  Appeal  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  Miss  Dixon  greeted  it  like  an  old  friend. 
“Heavens!”  she  cried.  “Is  that  here?  I  never  knew 
where  it  came  from.” 

While  my  guests  had  been  inspecting  the  Abbeys  in 
the  Library,  I  had  telephoned  ahead  (Back  Bay  2774) 
to  the  Museum  and  secured  the  guidance  of  a  Docent 
to  take  us  through,  and  we  found  that  the  services 
were  well  worth  the  dollar  an  hour  charged  by  the 
Museum.  It  is  useless  to  record  here  his  words  and  our 
remarks  of  delight  or  otherwise  at  the  things  we  saw, 
but  I  give  here  the  itinerary  of  our  tour,  with  notes 
on  a  few  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  to  the 
visitor  who  is  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry.  On  either  side  of 
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the  entrance  are  the  statues  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Phillips  Brooks. 

MAIN  FLOOR 
I.  PICTURE  GALLERY 

Room  1.  Illuminated  Bibles^  music  books,  mis¬ 
sals  and  prayerbooks  from  12th  to 
16th  centuries. 

Rooms  2  and  3.  Primitives. 

The  Spanish  Fresco  is  in  a  unique 
reproduction  of  a  12th  century  mo¬ 
nastic  chapel.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art  and  portrays  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  vision  found  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  work 
with  the  modern  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  which 
we  just  visited. 

Room  4.  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Flemish 
and  Dutch. 

Room  5.  French  and  English.  Of  note  here 
are  Turner’s  The  Slave  Ship;  and 
portraits  of  Franklin,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  John  Howard  Payne,  au¬ 
thor  of  Home,  Sweet  Home, 

Room  6.  Early  American. 

a.  The  Portraits  of  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  and  George  Washington 
painted  from  life  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  in  1796. 

b.  Washington  Crossing  the  Dela¬ 
ware. 

c.  Portraits  of  colonial  patriots, 
such  as  James  Otis,  Alexander 
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Room  7. 


Room  8. 


Room  9. 
Room  10. 


Room  11. 
Room  12. 


Hamilton,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams, 

Corridor — Sculptures  by  Rodin  and 
Thorwaldsen.  Also,  The  First  In¬ 
spiration  of  Columbus;  and  Christ 
Bound  to  the  Column, 

Modern  French,  Corot’s  Dante  and 
Virgil,  “Dante  is  lost  in  the  dark 
wood  and  is  rescued  by  Virgil  from 
a  lion,  a  leopardess  and  a  she-wolf, 
who  bar  his  way.” 

Modern  French  and  American, 
Modern  American  and  European, 

a.  Leon  I’Hermitte,  Christ,  the 
Friend  of  the  Humble, 

b.  Mancini,  John  the  Baptist, 

c.  Le  Rolle,  By  the  Riverside, 

d.  Thayer,  Caritas, 

e.  La  Forge,  The  Halt  of  the 
Wise  Men, 

f.  Alexander,  The  Pot  of  Basil, 

g.  Regnault,  Antomedon  with  the 
Horses  of  Achilles, 

h.  Homer,  AlVs  Well, 

i.  Sargent,  The  Road  (a  war 
study). 

Italian  Renaissance  Sculpture. 
Works  of  Millet,  including  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  The  Sower, 


II.  THE  EGYPTIAN  GALLERY. 

The  collection  of  Egyptian  sculpture  comes 
from  the  excavations  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
sent  out  by  Harvard  University  and  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  This  expedition  was  entrusted 
with  important  excavations  near  the  Great 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.  Half  the  statues  became 
by  law  the  property  of  the  Cairo  Museum;  the 
other  half  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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One  achievement  of  the  expedition  was  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  date  and  dynasty  of  the  Great  Sphinx; 
another  to  reveal  the  temples  attached  to  the 
Third  Pyramid,  built  by  Mycerinus  about  2800 
p.c.  “The  tombs  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Ethiopia  have  now  been  excavated  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Egyp¬ 
tian  Expedition,  including  those  of  the  five 
kings  who  ruled  Egypt  as  a  province  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  (the  Egyptian  XXVth  Dynasty),  among 
whom  was  Tirhaqa,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  (II  Kings  18:19;  Isaiah  36:37)/’ 

Among  the  more  outstanding  objects  in  these 
galleries  which  attract  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
are  the  following:  Portrait  statue  of  Cephren, 
builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid  and  the  Great 
Sphinx;  statue  of  Mycerinus  and  his  Queen, 
builders  of  Third  Pyramid;  the  magical  instru¬ 
ments  of  Cheops,  builder  of  the  First  Pyramid; 
portrait  statue  of  Aspalta,  King  of  Ethiopia; 
a  triple  statue  of  the  Egyptian  gods;  sarcophagi 
of  sculptured  granite  and  painted  wood;  collec¬ 
tions  of  funerary  objects;  a  papyrus-bundle 
column;  and  a  palm  tree  column  from  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Rameses  II;  and  a  portrait  statue  of 
Rameses  himself. 

GROUND  FLOOR 

III.  THE  WAY  COLLECTION  OF  EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES,  containing  a  notable  collection 
of  scarabs  and  amulets.  In  the  corridors  here 
are  casts  of  sculptures  in  foreign  museums,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  hunting  and  sacrifice  scenes 
from  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings  Assur- 
Nazir-Pal  and  Assur-Bani-Pal,  which  Miss 
Dixon  remembered  having  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

IV.  THE  LESLIE  LINDSEY  MASON  COLLEC¬ 
TION  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  Per- 
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cussion,  wind  and  stringed  instruments  from  the 
16th^  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of  Irish,  Scotch, 
French,  German,  English  and  Italian  makers. 

This  collection  and  the  Chapel  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  are  kindred  memorials. 

V.  CLASSICAL  COURT.  Here  are  found  plaster 
reproductions  of  Greek  sculptures;  arranged  in 
sequence  to  show  the  history  of  Greek  art;  and 
to  reflect  the  noblest  civic  and  religious  ideals  of 
this  ancient  people.  Among  the  more  notable 
examples  are:  Parts  of  the  Parthenon  frieze;  the 
Victory  of  Samothrace;  the  Discus  Throwers; 
the  Dying  Gaul;  the  Laocoon  Group;  Eros 
weighing  the  Fates  of  Adonis  in  the  presence  of 
two  Goddesses ;  a  relief  of  Demeter  and  Perseph¬ 
one;  a  bust  of  Pericles;  reliefs  from  the  Great 
Altar  of  Pergamon;  and  figures  from  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Also  exhibited  here  are 
models  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens. 

VI.  RENAISSANCE  COURT.  Sculpture  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  representing  the  chief  art¬ 
ists  of  that  period  by  their  most  famous  works. 
The  two  figures  of  horsemen  are  regarded  as  the 
foremost  equestrian  statues  of  the  world.  The 
octagonal  pulpit  from  the  Siena  Cathedral  dates 
from  the  time  of  Dante.  On  the  north  wall  are 
reproductions  of  two  lunettes  by  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  one  imaging  the  meeting  of  St.  Franeis 
and  St.  Dominic,  the  other  the  Annuneiation  of 
the  Virgin.  Two  well-known  statues,  one  of  St. 
George  and  the  other  of  David,  are  the  work  of 
Donatello,  the  greatest  sculptor  in  Italy  before 
Michelangelo.  Of  Michelangelo’s  own  works 
there  are  reproductions  of  the  figures  of  Day 
and  Night,  Evening  and  Dawn;  and  the  statue 
of  Moses.  “The  great  portal  on  the  south  wall 
reproduces  the  eastern  doors  of  the  Baptistry  at 
Florence  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti — fit  to  be  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  as  Michelangelo  said.  Ten 
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typical  scenes  from  Old  Testament  history  fill 
the  ten  panels,  and  the  heads  and  statuettes  that 
surround  them  and  the  garland  that  frames  them 
are  no  less  interesting  as  sculpture.” 

VII.  JAPANESE  COURT.  A  reproduction  of  the 
court  of  a  Japanese  Buddhist  temple.  “A  fortu¬ 
nate  conjunction  of  opportunity,  ability,  and 
generosity  has  brought  together  in  this  Museum, 
a  more  important  collection  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  art  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  under  one  roof.” 

For  the  visitor  to  whom  this  survey  of  our  trip 
through  the  Museum  does  not  give  sufficient  de¬ 
tail,  guide  books  giving  fuller  information  will 
be  found  near  the  doorways  of  many  of  the 
galleries. 


Thinking  that  Miss  Dixon  must  be  tired  after  such 
a  full  day,  and  feeling  myself  a  slight  case  of  what 
Robert  Benchley  so  beautifully  calls  “museum  feet,” 
I  made  no  suggestion  for  dinner  together,  but  saw  my 
guests  on  a  Huntington  Avenue  car  marked  Subway, 
which  I  knew  would  carry  them  back  to  their  hotel. 

“To-morrow,”  I  said,  “not  so  much  Art  as  Educa¬ 
tion.  We’ll  go  to  Harvard.” 

“Fine,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  as  he  swung  aboard  the 
trolley.  “I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  strolling 
about  the  Harvard  campus.” 

I  gave  a  cry  of  horror  and  started  after  the  moving 
car,  shrieking  that  he  had  committed  a  terrible  faux 
pas  and  that  the  “campus”  was  not  a  “campus”  but 
a  “Yard!” 

But  the  car  was  quickly  out*  of  earshot  and  rolling 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  Repertory  Theater  Building,  and  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall. 


THURSDAY 


A  S  we  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Miss 
Zjk  Dixon  told  me  that  she  and  her  fiance  had  gone 
to  the  theater  last  night,  and  Mr.  Mason  asked 
me  about  the  theatrical  situation  of  Boston, 

“It’s  a  peculiar  one,”  I  said,  “and  hard  to  fathom. 
Boston  used  to  be  a  fairly  good  theatrical  town.  Even 
now,  of  course,  in  comparison  to  other  cities  of  its  size, 
it  is  excellent,  but  it  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Practically  any  musical  comedy  can  flourish  here, 
though  there  have  been  instances  in  the  last  few  years 
of  failures  among  the  more  dignified  and  sophisticated 
type  of  musical  shows.  As  a  rule  Boston  will  have 
none  of  the  serious  drama  in  its  purely  commercial 
playhouses.  Farces  go  well,  but  so  numerous  have  been 
the  flops  of  really  excellent  plays  that  the  managers 
have  grown  wary.  Strangely  enough,  however,  Boston 
supports  two  repertory  companies  of  distinction,  one 
at  the  Copley  Theater  and  one  at  the  Repertory  Thea¬ 
ter.  Here,  during  the  season,  competent  companies 
succeed  with  Shaw,  Pinero,  Galsworthy,  Ibsen,  Wilde, 
and  now  and  then  Shakespeare.  In  the  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  save  for  one  or  two  musical  comedies  which  stay 
forever,  movies  and  vaudeville  furnish  all  the  theatrical 
entertainment  one  can  find.” 

After  we  had  finished  eating  we  entered  the  subway 
at  Park  Street  and  descended  to  what  in  New  York 
would  be  called  the  “lower  level”  but  what  is  here 
called  “Park  Street  Under.” 

“It  is  a  pleasant  ride  to  Cambridge,”  I  said,  “if  a 
subway  ride  can  ever  be  called  pleasant.  The  cars 
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are  roomy  and  clean  and,  save  at  rush  hours,  never 
crowded.  And  then  there  is  a  respite  from  the  under¬ 
ground  when  the  train  rushes  over  the  towered  bridge 
as  we  could  see  from  the  Esplanade  yesterday.” 

My  friends  were  delighted  with  the  view  from  the 
bridge,  of  the  blue  Basin,  with  the  gold  of  the  State 
House  Dome  above  it,  and  the  spires  of  Back  Bay 
plainly  visible — Trinity,  the  New  Old  South,  the 
Christian  Science  Church.  On  the  Cambridge  side  of 
the  river  we  plunged  into  the  subway  again  and,  seven 
minutes  after  we  had  left  Park  Street,  arrived  at  Har¬ 
vard  Square. 

Emerging  from  the  little  pill  box  that  floats  in  the 
middle  of  the  square  as  a  subway  entrance  and  exit,  we 
saw  the  Harvard  Yard  before  us,  its  brick  buildings 
looking  up  between  the  trees,  and  everything  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  fence  with  attractive  wide  gates.  I 
led  the  guests  across  the  street  to  the  little  Wadsworth 
House  (1),  which  faces  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
explained  that  this  was  the  home  of  all  the  presidents 
of  Harvard  from  Wadsworth  to  Everett.  Washing¬ 
ton,  I  said,  made  his  headquarters  here  when  he  first 
came  to  Cambridge  in  July,  1775,  and  many  of  his 
first  dispatches  to  Congress  were  undoubtedly  written 
from  a  room  in  this  house. 

We  entered  the  Yard  just  beyond  Wadsworth  and 
passed  between  two  of  the  University  buildings :  on 
the  left,  Gray’s  Hall  (2),  a  dormitory  on  the  site  of 
the  first  college  buildings ;  and  on  the  right  Boylston 
Hall  .(3),  one  of  the  buildings  used  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry. 

We  came  thus  into  the  central  quadrangle  with  its 
smooth  lawns  and  stately  elms,  one  side  of  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  massive,  impressive,  and  almost  hand¬ 
some  Widener  Library  (4),  third  largest,  I  believe,  in 
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the  world.  I  told  my  guests  that  it  was  erected  by  Mrs. 
Widener  as  a  memorial  to  her  son  and  his  father,  both 
of  whom  perished  on  the  “Titanic.” 

We  climbed  the  long,  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  in¬ 
spected  the  entrance  hall  and  the  Farnsworth  Room, 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  a  pleasant  private  library 
with  works  in  fine  editions  of  general  cultural  and 
recreational  value.  Mr.  Mason,  after  inspecting  some 
of  the  titles,  pronounced  it  a  glorified  five-foot  shelf. 

Just  before  we  entered  the  Widener  Memorial  rooms 
from  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase,  we  looked  a 
moment  at  the  two  John  Singer  Sargent  murals,  com¬ 
memorating  the  World  War.  None  of  us  cared  par¬ 
ticularly  for  them,  though  I  said  that  some  people 
considered  them  effective  in  the  extreme. 

We  found,  in  the  Widener  rooms,  the  collection  of 
rare  books  to  which  young  Widener  had  devoted  his 
life.  Here,  we  were  told,  are  some  three  thousand 
volumes,  most  of  them  rare  manuscripts  or  first  editions 
of  English  classics.  I  told  Mr.  Mason  that  it  is  said 
that  Widener  lost  his  life  on  the  “Titanic”  because  he 
went  back  to  his  stateroom  for  a  first  edition  of 
Bacon’s  Essays  which  he  had  left  behind. 

From  the  foyer  on  the  second  floor  we  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  on  the  left,  to  the  Periodical  room;  center, 
the  magnificently  designed  and  lighted  Reading 
Room ;  and  to  the  right,  the  Delivery  Room  and  Card 
Catalogue  for  the  million  or  more  books  the  Library 
contains.  We  were  allowed  to  see,  in  the  stacks,  some 
of  the  three  hundred  alcoves  with  their  study  tables  for 
the  use  of  students  and  instructors  engaged  in  research, 
and  we  were  told  that  there  were  seventy  large  private 
studios  or  conference  rooms  for  the  use  of  instructors. 
We  looked,  too,  at  the  collection  of  theatrical  and 
dramatic  material  and  mementoes  on  the  top  and  then 
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returned  to  the  first  floor  to  see  what  was  being  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  Treasure  Room  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

Many  of  the  rare  collections  in  the  possession  of 
the  University  are  exhibited  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Treasure  Room.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Car¬ 
lyle’s  gift  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  volumes 
used  by  him  in  writing  the  lives  of  Cromwell  and  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great;  the  books  given  to  the  Library  by 
Benjamin  Franklin;  a  priceless  collection  on  the  Cru¬ 
sades;  Dante  collection;  Jeanne  d’Arc  collection;  col¬ 
lections  of  Yiddish  and  Slovak  literature ;  examples  of 
early  fifteenth-century  printing,  a  thousand  volumes 
from  two  hundred  different  presses ;  and  books  on  the 
Catacombs  and  Christian  antiquities.  Among  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscripts  are  Hawthorne’s  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  Lowell’s  Biglow  Papers,  Holmes’  Guardian 
Angel,  and  the  first  draft  of  My  Country,  ^Tis  of  Thee, 

These  original  manuscripts,  kept  in  a  square  case  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  and  the  copies  of  various  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  from  the  earliest  times,  exhibited  in 
the  glass-topped  cases  about  the  room,  were  of 
immediate  interest  to  Miss  Dixon;  Mr.  Mason  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  studying  the  collections  of  World 
War  medals  issued  by  the  different  nations,  and  in 
happily  perusing  Izaak  Walton’s  works  on  Angling. 

From  the  Library  steps  we  took  a  good  view  of  this 
portion  of  the  College  Yard  known  as  the  Library 
Quadrangle.  On  the  green  in  front  the  leader  of  the 
Harvard  Band  drills  his  fellow  contortionists.  From 
these  steps  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  pours  forth  liquid 
melody  and  solid 

Time  and  nature  as  well  as  human  ingenuity  have 
greatly  improved  conditions  about  this  Quadrangle 
since  Lowell  complained  that  “our  buildings  are  des¬ 
titute  of  esthetic  stimulus.  Not  one  of  our  older  build- 
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ings,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  venerable  or  will  ever  become  so. 
Time  refuses  to  console  them.  They  look  as  if  they 
meant  business  and  nothing  more.”  The  buildings  on 
either  side  I  pointed  out  to  my  relatives  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order: 

(5)  The  T resident's  House, 

(6)  Emerson  Hall,  Classrooms  of  the  Departments 
of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Social  Ethics.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  Social  and  Industrial  Museum,  and 
Psychological  Laboratory. 

(7)  Sever  Hall,  Lecture  rooms.  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  including  a  large  collection  of 
portrait  busts  of  Julius  Csesar. 

(8)  Robinson  Hall,  Lecture  halls  for  Department 
of  Architecture,  and  Museum  containing  casts  of  his¬ 
torical  examples  of  architectural  perfection. 

(9)  Weld  Hall,  Dormitory. 

(10)  University  Hall,  Offices  of  Administration. 
Formerly  housed  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  and  din¬ 
ing  hall;  here  were  entertained  Presidents  Monroe, 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

(11)  Thayer  Hall,  Dormitory  named  for  the 
donor,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  benefactor  of  Harvard  College. 

At  the  farther  side  of  the  yard  we  came  to  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  (12).  Here  are  held  the  daily  religious  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  University.  The  Committee  in  charge 
secures  eminent  preachers,  of  various  religious  denom¬ 
inations,  in  the  United  States  and  England.  Besides 
preaching  on  Sundays  they  conduct  the  daily  morning 
prayers.  Each  remains  usually  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
Every  day  during  this  time  they  are  available  at 
Wadsworth  House  for  personal  consultation  and  stu¬ 
dent  conference  on  religious  problems. 

As  attendance  at  morning  prayers  is  entirely  vol- 
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untary,  it  sometimes  falls  off  considerably.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  not  the  consolation  of  Mr.  Pepys,  who  could 
go  home  and  write  in  his  Diary:  ‘‘To  church  to-day 
and  heard  a  stranger  preach  like  a  fool.”  The  attend¬ 
ance  increases  noticeably,  however,  during  the  mid-year 
examination  period. 

“That  is  mere  superstition,”  said  the  Westerner, 
“which  simply  proves  what  I  have  often  suspected,  the 
survival  of  the  caveman  instincts  among  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents.” 

“Not  at  all,”  retorted  our  Southern  friend,  “it  is 
only  good  psychology.” 

On  the  farther  side  of  Appleton  Chapel  we  came  to 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  (13).  The  collections  here  illus¬ 
trate  the  great  periods  in  the  history  of  art.  Usually 
there  is  some  student  in  the  Museum  free  to  act  as  a 
guide  for  visitors.  On  the  first  floor  we  saw  originals  of 
early  Greek  sculpture;  and  a  very  complete  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  A  collection  of  Japanese 
art  is  displayed  in  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  In  the  second  floor  galleries  are  original  prim¬ 
itive  paintings  of  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Flemish, 
and  German  schools.  Over  yonder  is  a  large  altar- 
piece,  by  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  in  rich  colors 
enhanced  by  a  golden  background.  There  is  a  noble 
and  austere  painting  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  cell  in  the 
desert.  And  here  is  a  truly  devout  and  Holy  Family, 
by  Pinturrichio,  an  artist  who  is  remembered  as  the 
one-time  teacher  of  Raphael. 

Memorial  Hall  (14),  which  we  reached  by  crossing 
Cambridge  Street,  was  erected  by  students,  faculty  and 
friends  of  the  University  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  building  is  “most  valuable, 
alike  in  daily  usefulness  and  moral  significance.”  The 
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moral  significance  is  at  once  apparent  on  entering  the 
central  hall  or  transept.  On  tablets  which  cover  the 
entire  east  wall  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  soldiers, 
and  above  are  inscriptions  in  praise  of  patriotism.  The 
great  south  window  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Scholar 
and  The  Soldier,  in  separate  panels,  signify  love  of 
knowledge  and  love  of  country.  Next  to  the  Scholar 
is  a  panel  showing  Sir  Philip  Sidney  giving  the  cup 
of  cold  water  to  the  soldier;  next  to  the  Soldier,  a 
picture  of  St.  Martin  giving  his  cloak  to  the  beggar. 

East  of  the  entrance  hall  is  Sanders  Theater  used 
for  debates,  symphony  concerts,  special  lectures,  and 
public  meetings  as  well  as  dramatic  entertainments. 
The  ‘‘daily  usefulness”  of  the  building  refers  chiefly  to 
its  western  end,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  dining 
hall  for  students,  but  given  up  recently  on  account  of 
lack  of  patronage.  This  feature  reminds  one  of  the 
English  Universities,  but  the  English  custom  of  dining 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  popular  with  the  Harvard 
students,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  prefer  to  dine  else¬ 
where.  The  stained-glass  windows  cast  a  dim  religious 
light  and  seem  more  suited  to  decorate  a  church  than 
a  dining  hall.  They  are  all  Memorial  windows  of  great 
beauty  and  spiritual  meaning.  Beginning  on  the  left, 
as  we  entered  I  explained  the  subjects  to  my  guests  as 
follows:  (1)  Honor  and  Peace.  (2)  “Cornelia,  Mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  showing  her  sons  to  her  sister,  who 
is  playing  with  her  jewelry.  Beneath,  Cornelia’s 
famous  words:  Hcec  ornamenta  mea  sunt — these  are 
my  jewels.”  (3)  Columbus  and  Blake.  (4)  Dante  and 
Chaucer.  (5)  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Epaminondas. 
(6)  A  battle  scene.  (7)  Charlemagne  and  Sir  Thomas 
Moore.  (8)  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare. 

Returning,  on  the  opposite  side:  (1)  La  Salle  and 
Marquette.  (2)  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Godfrey 
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of  Bouillon.  (3)  The  Student  and  the  Soldier.  (4) 
John  Hampden  and  Leonidas.  The  history  attaching 
to  this  window  is  of  especial  interest.  It  was  given 
by  the  Class  of  1858.  The  inscriptions  beneath  are 
from  letters  written  home  by  members  of  this  class  from 
the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War.  One  wrote  that  he 
was  willing  to  die  ‘Tor  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
law  and  the  self-sustained  freedom  which  is  their 
result.”  The  other  said,  “As  for  the  chances  of  life 
or  death,  neither  is  welcome  without  honor  or  duty, 
either  is  welcome  in  the  path  of  honor  and  duty.”  Both 
of  these  men  were  later  mortally  wounded  and  died  in 
battle.  (5)  Andromache  and  Hector.  (6)  Virgil  and 
Homer.  (7)  Pericles  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (8) 
Joseph  Warren  and  John  Eliot.  (9)  Themistocles 
and  Aristides,  signifying  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  North  and  South.  The  inscription  is  from 
Herodotus:  “And  when  Themistocles  came  out  to  him 
Aristides  said.  At  all  times  and  chiefly  now  this  should 
be  our  rivalry — which  of  us  shall  do  the  most  good  to 
our  country.” 

We  returned  now  to  the  Cambridge  Street  side  of 
Memorial  Hall.  At  the  eastern  end  around  the  thea¬ 
ter  I  indicated  the  busts  of  seven  great  orators,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Cicero,  St.  Chrysostom,  Bossuet,  Pitt, 
Burke,  and  Webster.  These  reminded  Mr.  Mason — 
and  he  took  some  pride  in  it — of  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  which  encircle  the  Sheldonian  Theater  at 
Oxford. 

Crossing  Cambridge  Street,  we  again  entered  the 
College  Yard,  where  I  gave  my  friends  in  as  brief  time 
as  possible,  the  history  of  the  following  buildings  in 
the  order  in  which  we  came  to  them. 

(15)  Holworthy  Hall.  A  dormitory  built  in  1812 
from  proceeds  of  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  State. 
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Visited  in  1860  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  in  1871  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stayed  here  when  a  student  at  Harvard,  in  rooms  on 
second  floor  southwest  corner.  Lists  of  the  successive 
occupants  of  each  room,  among  whom  are  many  per¬ 
sons  of  prominence,  are  posted.  Because  of  its  history 
and  commodious  quarters  it  is  considered  an  honor  to 
room  at  Holworthy.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  reserved 
for  Seniors.  “Holworthy  Hall”  has  been  adopted  as 
the  pseudonym  of  a  modern  novelist  who  has  drawn 
upon  the  history  of  the  College  for  his  romances. 

(16)  Stoughton  Hall,  Built  in  1805  on  the  site  of 
one  of  the  first  college  buildings.  Named  for  Lieut.- 
Governor  William  Stoughton,  who  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  presided  over  the  Witchcraft  Trials 
in  1692.  Edward  Everett  Hale  roomed  for  two  years 
“up  one  flight,  rear  of  Stoughton.”  In  telling  the 
story  of  his  college  days  (1835-39)  he  used  to  relate 
how  surprised  his  friends  were  when  told  he  was  to 
have  a  carpet  in  his  room.  Not  only  would  a  piano 
or  a  radio  have  been  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  undergraduate  of  those  days,  but  “half  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  class,”  he  said,  “had  never  seen  a  billiard 
ball.” 

(17  )  Hollis  Hall,  Built  in  1763,  it  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  buildings  in  the  Yard.  It  was  used  as  a  barracks 
by  the  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Still  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory.  Named  for  Thomas  Hollis,  the  greatest  benefac¬ 
tor  of  the  College  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
He  established  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  a  Professorship  of  Divinity.  His  was 
a  unique  example  of  religious  toleration,  since,  though 
he  was  a  Baptist — the  first  President  of  Harvard  was 
fired  because,  like  the  Baptists,  he  objected  to  infant 
baptism — not  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  was 
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the  Professorship  filled  by  a  man  in  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  its  founder. 

(18)  Holden  Chapel.  Named  for  the  donor,  who  was 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  leader  of  the 
English  Dissenters  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Religious  services  were  first  held  here ;  but 
later  it  housed  the  chemical  laboratory  and  anatomi¬ 
cal  museum.  Here  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  gave  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  diagnosis  of  disease,  anatomy  and  materia 
medica.  The  building  is  now  used  only  for  classes  in 
public  speaking.  The  two  new  buildings  on  either  side 
of  Holden  are  to  be  used  as  dormitories. 

(19)  Phillips  Brooks  House.  A  memorial  to  Phillips 
Brooks.  The  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  ‘‘dedicated  to  piety,  charity,  and  hospitality.” 

(20)  Harvard  Hall.  One  of  the  earliest  buildings, 
its  history  would  be  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  first  housed  the  chapel,  “natural  philoso¬ 
phy”  laboratories,  library  and  dining  hall.  It  is  now 
used  only  for  lectures  and  recitations.  Here  Wash¬ 
ington  was  received  on  his  visit  after  the  Revolution 
in  1789.  To  the  present  day  the  bell  in  its  cupola  is 
rung  for  prayers  and  recitations.  Harvard  Hall  is 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  corner  of  Hollis.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  students  attempting  to  steal  the  bell- 
clapper,  hearing  the  proctor’s  investigation,  ran  down 
the  roof  and  leaped  across  to  Hollis  Hall,  thus  escaping 
detection.  A  little  triangle  on  the  end  wall  of  Harvard 
Hall  is  a  reminder  of  the  days  when  students  used  to 
have  two  meals  a  day — morning  and  evening — in  their 
rooms.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  Buttery,  where 
they  came  for  a  “mug  of  milk  and  some  rolls  of  bread.” 
Near  by  was  a  pump  where  each  student  came  to  fill 
his  water-pail  and  lug  it  to  his  room. 

(21)  Massachusetts  Hall.  This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
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college  buildings  now  standing.  It  was  built  in  1718 
from  a  grant  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  After 
the  battle  of  Lexington  it  became  a  barracks  for  the 
Continental  soldiers.  It  was  first  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  then  as  a  lecture  hall,  and  finally  for  public  occa¬ 
sions  and  festivals.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinners  were 
held  here  until  1901.  It  was  also  a  center  of  Com¬ 
mencement  festivities  until  1916,  when  these  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Stadium.  The  building  was  recently 
(1924)  damaged  by  fire. 

Across  the  College  Yard  in  front  of  the  University^ 
Hall  is  a  statue  of  John  Harvard.  As  nobody  knows 
what  John  Harvard  looked  like,  the  statue  is  said  to  be 
the  artist’s  idealization. 

(22)  Mathews  Hall,  One  of  the  largest  dormitories. 
Named  for  the  donor,  who  also  provided  fifteen 
scholarships  for  worthy  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  College 
established  by  the  University  in  1654  on  the  insistence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England.  Here  Calvinists  taught  Indians  the 
Greek  Classics.  As  in  the  traditional  song,  only  one 
poor  little  Indian  Boy  survived,  and  he  died  soon  after 
he  received  his  degree.  His  name  was  Caleb  Cheetoo- 
much. 

We  left  the  College  Yard  by  the  Main  Entrance 
Gate  between  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Halls.  On 
the  walls  of  this  gate  at  either  side  are  inscriptions  of 
historic  interest.  One  tells  with  pregnant  brevity  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  College;  the  other 
indicates  the  religious  motives  of  the  founders. 

On  the  outside  of  the  gate-posts  are  the  seals  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Harvard  College.  That  of  the 
College  is  the  one  with  the  shield  on  which  are  three 
books  ;  across  these  is  written  the  word  Ve-ri-tas.  TwO' 
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of  the  books  are  open,  and  one,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
seen  from  the  back.  Together  with  the  writing 
engraved  on  them  this  refers  to  the  verse  of  Revela¬ 
tion  5:1:  “And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the 
back  side,  and  sealed  with  seven  seals.”  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  seven  seals  stood  for  the  seven  liberal  arts; 
they  probably  put  the  Puritan  in  mind  of  his  seven 
sins. 

Returning  to  the  Square,  we  noted  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  building  at  the  corner  of  the  College  Yard. 
Its  architecture  recalls  the  Bulfinch  front  of  the  State 
House.  “There’s  vaults  in  her,”  said  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  “and  if  ’twas  a  business  block  they’d  call  it  the 
bursar’s  office,  but  bein’  it’s  Harvard  College  they  call 
it  a  countin’  house.  Them’s  Colonial  pillars  with  Corin¬ 
thian  caps.”  This  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Fourth  Meeting  House  in  Cambridge.  Here  Washing¬ 
ton  worshiped  (1775),  the  Constitutional  Convention 
met  (1779),  and  Lafayette  was  welcomed  (1824). 

Across  Massachusetts  Avenue  the  Cambridge  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  on  Dunster  Street  marks  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Stephen  Daye,  who  set  up  near  by  the  first 
printing  press  in  British  America  (1638). 

Continuing  down  Dunster  Street,  we  came  to  the 
Freshman  Dormitories,  which  face  on  the  Charles  River 
Parkway.  To  the  right,  following  the  Parkway,  is 
the  Weld  Boat  Club,  used  by  the  Undergraduate; 
across  the  river  is  the  Newell  Boat  House,  which  houses 
the  college  crews  and  the  Varsity  “Eight.”  There  are 
dormitory  crews,  class  crews,  and  the  Varsity  Squad, 
consisting  of  four  crews,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  some  of  them  racing  or  practicing  on  the  river. 
On  the  pillars  of  the  Anderson  Bridge  are  inscriptions 
intended  to  give  to  the  students  “a  lasting  suggestion 
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that  they  should  devote  their  manhood,  developed  by 
study  and  play  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  to  the 
nation  and  its  needs.” 

In  the  distance  across  the  river  we  saw  the  Har¬ 
vard  Stadium.  Here,  of  course,  are  held  the  great  ath¬ 
letic  contests.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  at  its  greatest  capacity  by  the  use 
of  auxiliary  stands,  seats  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five 
thousand  people.  The  greatest  strain  on  its  capacity 
comes  at  the  Harvard-Yale  game,  held  here  alternate 
autumns. 

We  now  made  our  way  via  Eliot  Street  and  Brattle 
Square  to  Brattle  Street.  In  casting  about  for  a 
place  to  lunch,  I  mentioned  some  of  the  popular  stu¬ 
dent  eating-places,  such  as  The  Splendid  and  the  Tray- 
more  Cafeteria,  both  on  Harvard  Square;  the  Geor¬ 
gian  Cafeteria,  22  Dunster  Street;  the  Pickwick  Arms, 
Brattle  Square;  the  Brattle  Inn,  48  Brattle  Street; 
The  Cherokee  Inn,  44  Church  Street;  or  the  Dalby 
House,  53  Church  Street. 

We  passed  the  Pickwick  Arms,  and  the  Brattle  Inn 
with  much  difficulty,  as  Miss  Dixon  was  for  stopping 
at  the  first  eating-place  we  came  to.  But  I  had  told 
her  that  The  Cock  Horse,  56  Brattle  Street,  now  occu¬ 
pied  the  building  once  used  by  the  Village  Smithy  of 
Longfellow’s  poem,  and  so  thither  we  proceeded.  Dur¬ 
ing  luncheon,  Mr.  Mason  refrained  from  quoting  verses 
of  The  Village  Blacksmith. 

After  lunch  we  returned  toward  the  central  square 
by  way  of  Church  Street.  Near  the  end  of  this  street 
on  the  right  we  found  two  old  buildings  which  were 
formerly  the  property  of  Harvard  College,  one  being  a 
workshop  and  the  other  the  home  of  the  night  watch¬ 
man. 

The  First  Parish  Church,  on  the  left,  houses  the 
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oldest  church  organization  in  Cambridge,  dating  from 
1633.  Many  famous  names  appear  in  the  roster  of  its 
pastors,  such  as  Thomas  Hooker  (1633-36),  William 
Brattle  (1696-1717),  and  Francis  G.  Peabody  (1874*- 
79).  The  present  building  is  the  fifth,  erected  in  1833. 
The  College  Commencements  were  held  here  from  1833 
to  1873;  and  here  a  number  of  Harvard  presidents 
have  been  inaugurated,  including  ex-President  Eliot. 

Beyond  this  church,  continuing  to  the  left,  we  saw 
the  old  burial  ground  dating  from  1636.  For  such 
an  ancient  cemetery,  Mr.  Mason  discovered,  its  stones 
are  arranged  in  suspicious  symmetry.  Years  ago,  some 
utilitarian  sexton  rearranged  all  the  headstones  along 
mathematical  lines,  so  that  as  Holmes  said,  “The  tomb¬ 
stones  lie  above,  but  the  bodies  do  not  lie  beneath.” 

At  the  corner  of  this  cemetery  is  a  milestone  which 
formerly  stood  where  the  Harvard  Square  subway 
station  is  now  located.  The  inscription,  ‘^Boston  8 
miles,  1734,”  was  literally  true  at  that  time,  in  1775, 
and  for  years  afterward. 

Beyond  the  burial  ground  rises  Christ  Church.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  church  buildings  in  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton,  designed  by  the  same  architect  who  built  King’s 
Chapel.  Built  in  1760,  it  was  comparatively  new  when 
Washington  worshiped  here  in  1775. 

As  we  turned  from  Peabody  Street  into  Kirkland 
Street,  I  pointed  out  on  the  left  (23)  the  University 
Gymnasiums,  and  (24)  Lawrence  Hall,  which  now 
houses  the  School  of  Education.  Crossing  Oxford 
Street,  we  passed  (25)  the  New  Lecture  Hall,  and  came 
to  (26)  the  Germanic  Museum.  Just  across  the  street 
is  Randall  Hall,  the  present  home  of  the  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Down  Divinity  Avenue  are  located  the 
Semitic  Museum  (27)  and  the  University  Museum  (28). 

“We  must  hurry  through  these  museums,”  I  told  my 
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friends,  we  have  much  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Cambridge  still  to  see.  I  can  give  you  only  half  an 
hour  in  each  of  them,  whereas  you  should  have  half  a 
day  at  least.” 

The  Germanic  Museum,  we  found,  contains  models 
and  reproductions  of  representative  works  of  German 
industry  and  art  from  the  first  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  For  example,  from  the  first  century,  a  figure 
of  a  Roman  soldier ;  fifth  century,  model  of  an  early 
boat  from  Kiel  Museum;  seventh,  figure  of  a  Frankish 
Warrior,  from  Mainz;  eleventh,  bronze  gates  of  Hil- 
desheim  Cathedral;  thirteenth.  Golden  Gate  of  Frei¬ 
burg  Cathedral,  and  various  figures  from  Strassburg 
Cathedral;  fifteenth,  the  Praying  Virgin  from  Niirn- 
berg;  sixteenth,  a  figure  of  a  Swiss  Warrior;  and, 
finally,  reproductions  of  the  most  famous  statues  to 
be  found  in  Germany,  such  as  those  of  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  King  Arthur,  the  Great  Elector,  and  Frederick 
the  Great. 

The  Semitic  Museum,  besides  a  departmental  li¬ 
brary  and  lecture  halls,  contains  two  exhibit  rooms.  In 
the  Assyrian  Room  are  collections  of  original  Bab¬ 
ylonian  tablets  and  stone  seal  cylinders ;  and  casts  of 
important  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments,  stat¬ 
ues,  obelisks,  and  winged  lions ;  and  mural  reliefs  show¬ 
ing  the  wars  of  Babylonian  kings  and  the  daily  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people.  Mr.  Mason  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  series  of  commercial  weights  shaped  like  lions 
and  ducks. 

The  Palestinian  Room  contains  a  unique  collection 
of  the  birds,  animals,  and  flowers  of  Palestine.  These 
were  collected  by  one  of  the  Professors  while  he  was 
acting  as  consul  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  also  collec¬ 
tions  of  coins,  pottery,  and  geological  specimens ;  many 
curious  original  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic, 
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Hebrew,  and  Aramaic ;  casts  and  reliefs  of  a  Phoeni¬ 
cian  sarcophagus,  Persian  archers,  and  a  Hittite  hunt¬ 
ing  scene;  and  scenes  from  the  wars  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Over  yonder  are  models  of  Moses’  Tabernacle  and  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple.  Here  is  a  cast  of  the  Moabite  stone 
which  my  friends  had  seen  in  the  Louvre.  Its  inscrip¬ 
tions  confirm  and  complete  the  story  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  telling  how  Omri  and  Ahab  conquered  Moab 
and  how  the  Moabites  finally  secured  their  independence 
from  Israel.  Miss  Dixon  had  just  caught  sight  of  a 
collection  of  beautiful  glass  vases  from  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cia  when  we  had  to  hurry  her  away. 

The  University  Museum  is  commonly  called  the  Agas¬ 
siz  Museum  from  Louis  and  Alexander  Agassiz,  who 
founded  it.  The  central  portion  contains  the  exhibits 
of  botany  and  geology;  the  left  wing,  the  collections 
illustrating  comparative  zoology;  and  the  right  wing, 
the  anthropological  museum,  illustrating  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  earliest  races  and  tribes. 

The  most  attractive  exhibit  in  the  Botanical  Mu¬ 
seum  is  that  of  the  Blaschka  Glass  Flowers.  These 
glass  models  preserve  in  their  original  colors  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  flowers  and  illustrate  their  botanical  features 
for  scientific  study.  Extensive  trips  through  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  were  made  by  Rudolph 
Blaschka  in  order  to  make  this  collection  complete  and 
accurate.  Among  the  most  striking  specimens  are 
those  which  exhibit  certain  insects  visiting  the  flowers. 

In  all,  eight  hundred  and  three  species  are  repre¬ 
sented  and  more  than  3,200  analytical  magnified  details. 
The  entire  collection  is  the  work  of  two  Bohemian  natu¬ 
ralists,  Leopold  and  Rudolph  Blaschka.  Workmanship 
in  decorative  glass  was  a  family  accomplishment  and 
inheritance,  originally  coming  from  Vienna.  All  these 
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fragile  specimens  were  shipped  from  their  studio  in 
Germany.  Since  his  father’s  death  Rudolph,  now  68 
years  old,  has  carried  on  the  work  alone  and  is  now 
the  only  person  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the  process. 
His  last  shipment  was  in  1923,  the  grasses  in  the  up¬ 
right  case  on  the  west  wall. 

“I’ve  heard  of  the  Glass  Flowers  all  my  life,”  said 
Miss  Dixon,  “and,  strange  enough,  they  surpass  all 
my  expectations.” 

“It’s  the  same  with  every  one  else,”  I  told  her.  “The 
Harvard  students  come  from  their  distant  homes, 
primed  with  the  instructions  to  see  the  Glass  Flowers 
and  write  home  to  auntie  about  them.  And  along  about 
the  middle  of  their  Junior  year,  they  may,  by  accident, 
drop  in  and  see  them — and  remain  to  marvel.  Their 
fame,  unfortunately,  is  so  great  that  they  have  become 
somewhat  ridiculous.  Old  Cantabrigians  say  they  meet 
strange  lost  souls  wandering  around  the  strangest 
parts  of  town,  all  bewildered,  hunting  for  the  Glass 
Flowers.  .  .  .  But  come,  we  have  much  to  see.” 

Passing  through  the  mineralogical  department,  we 
noted  extensive  collections  of  crystals  and  agates ;  and 
numerous  meteorites  representing  three  hundred  and 
twenty  separate  falls.  In  this  department  also  are 
two  hundred  specimens  of  the  soils  and  minerals  of 
France,  which  were  presented  in  1795  when  the  French 
Republic  was  governed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  under  the  National  Convention. 

Of  the  Peabody  Anthropological  Museum,  in  the 
right  wing,  we  had  time  to  note  only  the  outstanding 
features :  Pueblos  and  cliff  houses  from  the  Southwest. 
A  collection  showing  native  life  in  the  Philippines. 
From  Mexico,  casts  of  large  sculptures  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Aztec  Temples.  From  Central  and  South 
America,  original  stone  sculptures,  pottery,  orna- 
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ments,  and  other  objects.  The  exhibits  from  the  Swiss 
Lakes  reminded  us,  though  of  course  not  so  complete, 
of  the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Art  and  History  at 
Geneva.  Finally,  there  are  most  complete  exhibits  il¬ 
lustrating  the  life,  costumes,  and  customs  of  the  North 
American  Indian  and  of  the  Eskimo. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  urge  my  friends  through  all 
these  Museums  in  the  required  time,  but  finally  we  came 
out  again  upon  Oxford  Street  and  crossed  to  another 
Quadrangle  of  the  University.  The  group  of  build¬ 
ings  around  this  Quadrangle,  which  is  called  Holmes’ 
Field,  I  pointed  out  to  my  guests  in  the  following  order : 

First  (29),  Pierce  HalL  Offices  and  Laboratories  of 
the  Engineering  School. 

Then  (30)  Rotch  Laboratories,  Department  of  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgy. 

Beyond  the  Rotch  Building  (31)  is  the  Students^ 
Astronomical  Laboratory.  This  building  has  a  curi¬ 
ous  history,  having  been  occupied  successively  by  four 
Departments  and  moved  four  different  times  and  places. 

(32)  The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  as  we 
might  suspect  from  the  radio  apparatus  high  above  the 
roof. 

Now  we  came  to  the  group  of  Law  School  buildings. 
(33)  Hastings  Hall  is  the  dormitory.  Langdell  (34) 
and  Austen  (35)  Halls  contain  class  rooms,  reading 
rooms  and  libraries,  and  are  used  about  equally  for 
lectures  and  study.  The  two  buildings  are  connected 
by  a  subway.  The  libraries  in  the  two  buildings  con¬ 
tain  about  200,000  volumes.  On  the  walls  of  the  read¬ 
ing  rooms  hang  portraits  of  eminent  lawyers  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  famous  trial  scenes.  A  trace  of  the  Puritan 
spirit  is  seen  in  the  inscription  on  the  front  of  Lang¬ 
dell  Hall,  from  Exodus  18:20:  “Thou  shalt  teach  them 
ordinances  and  laws  and  shalt  show  them  the  way  in 
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which  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must 
do.” 

By  this  time  we  reached  the  triangular  plot  of 
ground  known  as  Holmes  Place,  from  the  fact,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  stone  marker,  that  here  once  stood  the 
house  in  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born.  He 
refers  to  it,  Mr.  Mason  remembered,  in  one  of  his 
facetious  poems: 

‘‘Know  old  Cambridge?  Hope  you  do. 

Born  there?  Don’t  say  so!  I  was,  too. 

Nicest  place  that  ever  was  seen, — 

Colleges  red  and  Common  green. 

Sidewalks  brownish  with  trees  between. 

Sweetest  spot  beneath  the  skies 
When  the  dust  that  sometimes  flies 
Don’t  rise!” 

On  the  other  side  of  Holmes  Place  is  a  similar  marker 
with  the  inscription:  ^‘Here  assembled  on  the  night  of 
June  16,  1775,  1200  Continental  troops  under  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Prescott.  After  prayer  by  President 
Langdon,  they  marched  to  Bunker  Hill.” 

We  now  left  the  “Colleges  red”  and  crossed  the 
“Common  green.”  The  statue  to  our  right  is  that  of 
John  Bridge  in  his  Puritan  attire.  The  monument  on 
the  left  is  a  Civil  War  memorial.  Cambridge  Common 
in  colonial  days  was  a  place  of  punishment  and  exe¬ 
cution.  In  later  times,  George  Whitefield  preached  one 
of  his  open-air  sermons  here.  During  the  World  War 
the  Common  was  used  as  the  site  of  temporary  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  Naval  Training  School. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Common,  in  a  grass  plot  at 
the  junction  of  Garden  and  Mason  Streets,  once  stood 
the  famous  W  ashing  ton  Elm.  The  aged  tree  was  blown 
down  so  recently  (1924)  that  the  tablet  still  informs 
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us  that  “Under  this  tree  Washington  first  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  Army,  July  3,  1775.”  When 
this  land  was  first  sold  in  1638  the  deed  mentions  the 
presence  of  a  “Large  Elm  Tree.”  This  venerable  tree 
must  have  been  well  over  three  hundred  years  old  when 
it  fell,  less  a  victim  of  the  “gale,  and  hale  and  fiery 
bolt,”  than  of  the  encroachments  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Though  the  tree  is  no  more,  nevertheless,  with 
Lowell  we  can  imagine  Washington 

“Beneath  the  legendary  tree; 

The  years  between  furl  off:  We  seem  to  see 
The  sun-fleeks,  shaken  the  stirred  foliage  through. 
Dapple  with  gold  his  sober  buff  and  blue 
And  weave  prophetic  aureoles  round  his  head.’" 

Across  Garden  Street  to  the  left  is  the  square  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  buildings  of  Radcliffe  College y  named  for 
Lady  Anne  Radcliffe  Moulson,  who  endowed  Harvard’s 
first  scholarship  in  1643,  although  the  venture  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  women  was  not  begun  here  until  1879. 

To  the  Harvard  boys  Radcliffe  is  the  Harvard  Annex. 
To  the  Radcliffe  girls  Harvard  is  the  Radcliffe  Annex. 
A  Radcliffe  student  publication  recently  carried  the 
following  query:  “When  Saul  was  in  search  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  asses,  why  did  he  neglect  the  vicinity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.^”  To  which  the  Harvard  Crimson  replied: 
“For  the  same  reason  that  Solomon  when  looking  for 
a  harem,  kept  a  safe  distance  from  Radcliffe!”  The 
early  opponents  of  coeducation  evidently  believed  in 
the  literal  truth  of  Holmes’  description: 

“Pleasant  place  for  boys  to  play; 

Better  keep  your  girls  away; 

Hearts  get  rolled  as  pebbles  do 

Which  countless  fingering  waves  pursue, 
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And  every  classic  beach  is  strown 

With  heart-shaped  pebbles  of  blood-red  stone!’* 

A  fifteen-minute  walk  out  Garden  Street,  through  one 
of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city,  brought  us  to 
another  center  of  Harvard  buildings.  On  the  left  is 
the  Astronomic  Observatory;  on  the  right,  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  Greenhouses  in  the  rear  include  a  Mexi¬ 
can  House  and  a  Palm  House,  and  another  in  which 
are  grown  plants  from  the  tropics.  The  Gardens  in 
front  contain  many  unique  specimens  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  An  unusual  feature,  which  stimulated  the 
ecstasy  of  Miss  Dixon,  were  beds  of  the  flowers  men¬ 
tioned  by  Shakespeare,  by  Virgil,  and  in  the  books  of 
the  Bible. 

Now  I  proposed  another  long  walk  for  my  compan¬ 
ions — a  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  the  poet,  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell.  By  way  of  Bond  Street  and  Craigie  and 
Brattle  Streets,  we  came  to  Elmwood  Avenue,  at  the 
end  of  which  stands  the  Lowell  House. 

‘‘Several  incidents,”  I  said,  “have  added  to  the  his¬ 
toric  interest  of  this  old  mansion.  It  was  built  just 
before  the  Revolution  by  a  Tory  whose  property  was 
confiscated  when  he  fled  to  England.  After  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  Benedict  Arnold  had  his  headquarters 
here.  After  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  it  was  used  as 
a  hospital.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  here  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1819.  After  many  years  of  study  and  travel, 
when  he  had  become  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  at  Har¬ 
vard  he  established  his  study  here — in  the  room  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  and  his  library  in  the  room  to 
the  rear.  My  Study  Windows  was  the  title  of  one  of 
his  volumes  of  essays,  a  title  which  he  says  was  ‘des¬ 
perately  snatched,  and  meant  to  imply  both  the  books 
within  and  the  world  without,  and  may  perhaps  pass 
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muster  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  always  found  his 
most  fruitful  study  in  the  open  air.’ 

‘‘This  is  the  ‘Shady  Hill’  where  he  found  those  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  exquisite  essay  on  ‘My  Garden  Ac¬ 
quaintance.’  ” 

By  way  of  Brattle  Street  we  now  came  to  the  Long¬ 
fellow  House.  Brattle  Street  was  the  “Tory  Row”  of 
colonial  times,  and  this  house  also  was  built  by  a  Tory 
and  taken  by  the  Continental  government  when  the 
owner  was  proscribed  and  banished.  It  was  used  by 
General  Washington  as  his  headquarters  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  from  July,  1775,  to  April,  1776.  Here 
Washington  passed  his  forty-fourth  birthday,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  spent  at  Valley  Forge,  is 
recorded  as  the  “saddest  birthday  of  my  life.” 

I  told  the  traditional  story  about  the  General’s  first 
smile  after  the  war  began.  He  and  his  staff  one  morn¬ 
ing  were  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Charles,  where, 
looking  across,  the  British  sentries  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  But  as  he  returned  to  this  house,  he  met 
Colonel  Knox,  with  forty-two  sleds  loaded  with  cannon 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  drawn  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty  yoke  of  cattle.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  smiled, 
as  he  realized,  says  the  tradition,  that  the  British  would 
soon  be  forced  to  leave  Boston. 

Longfellow’s  study,  I  pointed  out,  w^as  the  room  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance.  Here  he  wrote  many  of  his 
poems,  including  Paul  Revere^s  Ride,  The  Building  of 
the  Ship,  and  To  the  River  Charles.  From  this  study 
he  could  look  out  upon  the  river.  A  park  named  for 
the  poet  preserves  this  view.  At  the  farther  end  is  the 
Longfellow  monument,  which  unites  the  highest  skill  of 
the  landscape  artist  with  that  of  the  sculptor.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  “murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks” 
stands  the  monument  on  which,  in  relief,  are  carved 
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the  characters  which  the  poet  created  and  immortal¬ 
ized — Myles  Standish,  Sandalphon  (the  Angel  of 
Prayer),  the  Village  Blacksmith,  the  Spanish  Student, 
Evangeline,  and  Hiawatha. 

We  concluded  our  Cambridge  journey  by  a  final 
walk  along  the  Charles  River  Parkway  to  Anderson 
Bridge,  where  we  turned  again  to  Harvard  Square  and 
the  subway. 

“I  have  seen  beauty  again  to-day,”  said  Miss  Dixon. 
‘‘Cambridge,  with  all  the  bustle,  does  have  an  air  of 
age  and  peace.  The  elms  do  it,  and  the  old,  old  houses. 
I  should  like  to  live  here,” 

We  returned  to  Boston  as  we  had  come,  and  after  a 
short  rest  at  the  hotel,  prepared  for  an  evening  excur¬ 
sion  to  Chinatown,  We  started  from  the  Common  at 
Boylston  Street.  At  the  junction  of  Boylston  with 
Washington  Street,  I  showed  my  companions,  high  on 
the  side  of  the  opposite  building,  a  replica  of  the 
Liberty  Tree,  It  commemorates  the  great  tree  which 
formerly  stood  on  this  spot  in  front  of  the  Liberty 
Tree  Tavern,  a  rallying  place  of  the  patriots  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.  During  the  Stamp  Act  excite¬ 
ment  effigies  of  famous  (or  infamous)  Englishmen  were 
hung  on  this  tree ;  but  during  the  siege  the  British  cut 
it  down  to  use  for  firewood. 

Oxford  Street,  which  we  reached  by  way  of  Essex 
Street,  is  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Chinatown. 
On  either  side  are  Chinese  and  Japanese  stores  and 
restaurants.  Midway  down  the  street  (Number  16) 
is  the  Chinese  Mission ;  at  the  further  corner,  an  im¬ 
mense  bulletin  board  covered  with  Chinese  signs. 

Beach  Street  was  at  one  time  literally  the  beach  of 
the  South  Bay.  From  this  point  adventurous  boys 
pushed  off  in  their  fishing  dories.  Now,  however,  it 
runs  through  the  center  of  Chinatown.  Streets,  tene- 
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merits,  shops,  and  restaurants  in  this  district  are  filled 
with  Orientals.  Here  and  there  above  homes  and  stores 
is  displayed  the  flag  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

Tyler  Street  is  the  ‘‘Main  Street”  of  Boston’s  China¬ 
town.  The  names  of  the  shops  on  either  side  are  quite 
in  character.  They  are  those  of  oriental  wholesale  and 
retail  firms,  such  as  Kwong  Hong  Shing  Co.,  Gin  Sing 
Co.,  Tank  Wing  Co.,  King  Wah  Low,  Joy  Hong  Low, 
and  Sun  Sam  Yick.  The  Chinese  Branch  of  the 
Y.M.C.A,  is  at  Number  56  Tyler  Street;  and  at  Num¬ 
ber  7,  the  Chinese  American  Citizens^  Association, 

Our  Southern  friend,  as  ever  sentimental,  admired 
the  loveliness  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  children 
whom  we  saw  playing  in  the  streets,  huddled  in  entry- 
ways,  or  poking  their  heads  out  of  tenement  windows. 
The  Westerner  was  inclined  to  think  that  “it’s  the 
American  clothes  that  make  the  kids  look  so  cute.” 

With  all  its  oriental  glamour,  there’s  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  about  Boston’s  Chinatown.  Due  to  the  caution 
of  Chinese  citizens  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Boston  po¬ 
lice,  the  Tong  war  did  not  break  out  with  such  violence 
as  in  New  York.  After  a  couple  of  killings  the  Tongs 
here  sought  the  protection  of  the  law.  According  to 
the  officers,  “things  are  rather  quiet  in  Chinatown,  what 
there  is  left  of  it.”  True,  I  told  my  companions,  as 
often  as  not  a  lost  “Chink”  may  turn  up  dead;  now 
and  again  a  group  of  Orientals  are  “run  in  for  dope 
peddling”;  and  once  or  twice  a  year  a  man  or  woman 
disappears  down  here  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  from 
again.  But,  on  the  whole,  things  are  rather  quiet. 

So,  I  assured  them,  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  go  into 
most  any  of  these  Chinese  restaurants  for  dinner:  Joy 
Yong  Restaurant y  21-23  Harrison  Avenue;  Siwoo  Res¬ 
taurant,  22-24  Harrison  Avenue;  Young  China  Res¬ 
taurant,  32  Harrison  Avenue;  Hong,  Far  Low  4'  Co., 
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36-38  Harrison  Avenue.  In  similar  style  are  King^s^ 
American-Chinese  Restaurant,  630  Washington  Street; 
and  the  Garden  Restaurant,  corner  Washington  and 
Beach  Streets. 

As  we  happened  by  this  time  to  have  returned  to  the 
corner  of  Essex  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  Chinese- American  restaurant  called  The  Red 
Dragon,  9%-13^  Harrison  Avenue.  All  other  signs 
of  the  Red  Dragon  have  been  obliterated,  by  the  way, 
on  account  of  the  Tong  war. 

After  dinner  I  persuaded  my  friends,  who  were  in 
an  adventurous  mood,  to  attend  a  play  at  the  Chinese 
Theater.  That  is,  they  were  persuaded  until  they 
learned  that  these  plays  are  four  or  five  hours  long 
and  in  the  Chinese  language.  After  that  we  compro¬ 
mised.  So  we  stepped  into  Ames  Hall  for  a  short  time, 
where  some  Japanese  plays  were  being  given  in  EnglisK 
by  the  Ongawa  Players.  And  so  to  bed. 
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Lexington  and  Concord  to-day,”  I  announced 
.  to  my  friends  when  again  I  met  them  at 
■  the  corner  of  Park  Street.  “It  is  lucky  we 
are  getting  an  early  start,  for  we  have  a  fairly  long 
trek  ahead  of  us.  We  could  go  by  sightseeing  bus, 
but  I  think  probably  we  shall  want  to  spend  more  time 
over  the  historical  scenes  than  the  touring  companies 
allow.  Therefore  we’ll  take  our  old  friend  the  subway 
to  Harvard  Square  again,  change  there  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  underground,  and  then  proceed  by  surface  to 
Lexington.  It  isn’t  a  dull  ride,  but  I  can  cajole  you 
with  jolly  little  historical  facts  the  while.” 

And  when  we  were  on  the  trolley  I  began : 

There  were  two  detachments  of  British,  I  reminded 
my  friends,  who  marched  on  Lexington  and  Concord. 
The  first,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Smith,  came 
“by  sea,”  on  the  night  of  April  18th.  The  second, 
under  Lord  Percy,  which  did  not  start  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  came  by  land  across  Boston  Neck 
and  down  to  the  Charles  River  at  Cambridge,  Here 
they  found  that  the  colonists,  though  tearing  up  the 
bridge,  had  frugally  piled  its  planks  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore.  If  these  planks  had  been  dumped  into  the 
river  the  reenforcements  would  have  been  delayed  so 
long  that,  in  General  Warren’s  judgment,  not  a  man 
of  the  first  detachment  would  have  returned  to  Boston 
alive. 

The  line  of  the  trolley,  I  continued,  follows  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  route  over  which  Lord  Percy’s  troops 
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advanced  so  confidently  and  retreated  in  such  confu¬ 
sion.  At  frequent  intervals  along  the  roadway  are 
tablets  indicating  where  British  or  American  soldiers 
fell,  or  were  taken  captive,  or  killed  in  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  And  many  of  the  oldest  houses  seen  on  either 
side  were  standing  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  still 
proudly  exhibit  the  marks  of  British  bullets  or  the 
bloodstains  of  some  wounded  patriot  who  dragged  him¬ 
self  to  his  own  doorstep  to  die. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  ancient  buildings 
was  the  Cooper  Tavern,  where  two  Americans  were 
killed  by  the  British  soldiers.  It  stands  to  the  right 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue  just  as  we  enter  Arlington. 
At  the  junction  of  this  avenue  with  Pleasant  Street,  in 
front  of  the  Church  Green,  is  another  tablet  of  inter¬ 
est.  It  commemorates  the  feat  of  a  contingent  of  old 
men  and  boys  who,  near  this  point,  cut  olf  and  cap¬ 
tured  Lord  Percy’s  supply  trains,  so  that  the  British 
had  little  to  eat  that  day  except  what  they  plundered 
from  the  countryside.  A  little  further  on,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Jason  Street,  is  the  house,  marked  by  a  tablet, 
where  twelve  Americans  were  captured,  disarmed,  and 
murdered  by  the  retreating  Britishers.  Among  the 
numerous  monuments  which  we  see  along  the  road  is 
one  which  indicates  where  four  Americans  were  killed 
by  the  British;  another,  the  site  of  the  Black  Horse 
Tavern,  where  three  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  were  staying  on  that  fateful  night  and  barely 
escaped  capture;  and  still  another,  the  spot  where  an 
old  man  of  eighty  years  killed  three  British  soldiers, 
and  though  “shot,  bayoneted,  beaten  and  left  for  dead, 
recovered  and  lived  to  be  ninety-eight  years  of  age.” 

The  most  outstanding  object  of  interest  we  saw  on 
entering  Lexington  is  the  Munroe  Tavern.  The  two 
contingents  of  British  met  just  beyond  here  and  re- 
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turned  to  this  tavern  for  a  short  halt.  A  battery  of 
cannon  was  established  on  the  nearest  hill  to  command 
the  approaches,  A  number  of  houses  hereabouts  were 
ransacked  for  supplies  and  then  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  redcoats  broke  into  this  old  tavern,  ate  and  drank 
all  they  could  find,  and  killed  the  bartender  when  he 
attempted  to  escape.  Lord  Percy  made  the  tavern  his 
headquarters.  In  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
the  wounded  soldiers  were  cared  for.  The  room  to  the 
right  was  the  taproom;  it  still  bears  the  marks  of 
British  bullets  in  the  roof-beams.  The  occupants  of 
the  tavern,  including  the  wife  and  baby  of  the  tavern 
keeper,  escaped  to  the  woods  back  of  the  house.  The 
cradle  from  which  the  infant  was  snatched  is  still  shown 
in  the  house.  There  is  also  shown  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Percy  and  some  dispatches  and  letters  written  by  him. 
He  was  a  half-brother  to  the  James  Smithson  who 
founded  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 
When  General  Washington  was  touring  New  England 
in  1789  he  was  entertained  here.  The  chair  in  which  he 
sat  and  the  plates  from  which  he  dined  are  proudly 
exhibited.  Many  other  valuable  historical  relics  have 
been  collected  and  cared  for  here  by  the  Lexington  His¬ 
torical  Society.  In  the  great  tree  in  front  of  the  house 
are  still  shown  the  iron  spikes  where  Washington  tied 
his  horse,  but,  due  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  only  the  heads  are  visible. 

As  we  approached  Lexington  Green  I  endeavored  to 
give  my  friends  some  idea  of  the  events  which  occurred 
there  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775.  After  Paul 
Revere’s  midnight  warning  messengers  had  brought  con¬ 
flicting  reports  that  the  British  were  not  coming.  So 
that  the  great  bell  summoning  the  minute-men  was  not 
rung  until  very  early  in  the  morning  (a  little  before 
sunrise),  when  the  redcoats  were  seen  approaching  less 
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than  half  a  mile  away.  When  the  citizens  gathered  on 
the  Green,  Captain  Parker  sent  some  of  them  to  get 
additional  supplies  of  ammunition  and  to  hide  the  rest 
from  the  British.  The  rest  of  the  minute-men,  seventy- 
seven  of  them,  were  drawn  up  on  the  Green  in  two  lines. 
In  the  meantime  six  companies  of  British,  about  four 
hundred  men,  marched  up  on  either  side  of  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Green. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  one  of  the  minute-men  ex¬ 
claimed,  “There  are  so  few  of  us,  it  is  folly  to  stand 
here.” 

Whereupon  Captain  Parker  replied,  “The  first  man 
who  offers  to  run  shall  be  shot  down.  Stand  your 
ground — don’t  fire  unless  fired  upon,  but  if  they  mean 
to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  herel” 

“I  never  will  run,”  said  one  of  their  number,  voicing 
the  spirit  of  all. 

Major  Pitcairn,  leader  of  the  redcoats,  now  shouted, 
“Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damned  rebels,  and 
disperse.” 

Realizing  that  they  were  outnumbered.  Captain 
Parker  ordered  the  minute-men  to  retreat  but  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

Again  Pitcairn  demanded  the  rebels  to  put  down 
their  arms.  At  this  point,  so  the  story  goes,  some 
British  officer  discharged  a  pistol.  Major  Pitcairn 
thought  it  was  the  rebels,  and  fearing  a  flank  attack, 
gave  the  order  to  “Fire!”  The  first  volley  was  such 
a  half-hearted  affair  that  Pitcairn  was  forced  to  shout, 
“Fire  at  them,  you  fools,  not  over  them  1”  The  second 
volley  was  more  deadly.  Eight  minute-men  were  killed 
and  nine  wounded.  The  grand  hero  of  this  battle  was 
Jonas  Parker.  He  did  not  move  from  his  tracks  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  engagement.  Wounded,  he  sank  to  his 
knees  and  continued  loading  and  firing  his  gun  until 
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bayoneted  to  death.  It  was  he  who  had  said,  “I  never 
will  run.”  He  has  been  called  ‘‘our  first  and  greatest 
battle  hero.” 

“Across  the  Green,”  I  said,  “you  will  see  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Harrington,  who,  wounded  on  the  common, 
dragged  himself  to  the  door  and  died  at  his  wife’s  feet. 

“And  here  is  the  minute-man  monument,  taking  as  its 
symbol  the  likeness  of  their  leader.  Captain  John 
Parker.  Near  by  is  the  stone  marker — pulpit  shaped 
— indicating  the  location  of  the  meeting-house.  Over 
there  across  the  common  is  the  tablet  indicating  the 
line  of  the  minute-men.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Green  is  the  Old  Memorial  Monument  to  the  minute- 
men.  Erected  in  1799,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution.” 

Near  this  monument  General  Lafayette  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  1824,  and  Kossuth  in  1852.  It  now  serves 
as  the  center  of  Memorial  Day  exercises. 

On  either  side  of  the  Green  are  houses,  indicated 
by  tablets,  which  witnessed  the  battle.  Among  these 
we  noticed  the  Buckman  Tavern,  This  house  was  re¬ 
garded  as  most  aristocratic.  Its  architecture  was  the 
finest  then  known.  It  contained  nine  fireplaces.  The 
tavern  was  the  resorting  place  of  travelers  of  the  better 
class.  On  the  evening  of  April  18th  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  battle  it  was  a  rallying  place  of  the  minute- 
men.  In  the  afternoon  two  wounded  British  soldiers 
were  brought  here  to  die.  The  marks  of  bullets  fired 
by  the  retreating  British  are  still  visible  in  the  building. 

The  most  interesting  house  in  Lexington,  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  is  the  Hancock-Clarke  House, 
a  short  distance  down  Hancock  Street.  Both  Han¬ 
cock  and  Clarke  were  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Rev.  John  Hancock,  the  grandfather  of  John 
Hancock  of  Revolutionary  fame,  built  the  house  in 
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1698.  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  his  successor  and  son-in-law, 
was  living  here  when  the  Revolution  began.  John  Han¬ 
cock  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  this  old 
home  of  his  grandparents.  After  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  and  Committee  of  Safety  meeting  at  Concord 
were  dispersed  by  news  of  British  preparations  for 
war,  John  brought  his  friend,  Sam  Adams,  back  to 
Lexington  to  the  old  homestead.  And  here  they  were, 
anxiously  waiting,  with  a  guard  of  armed  men  about 
the  house,  when  Paul  Revere  rode  up  with  his  warning. 
Pardon  would  be  granted  to  all  provincials  who  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  excepting  only  these  two  men — 
hanging  would  be  too  good  for  them. 

Miss  Dixon  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  story  of 
Dorothy  Quincy,  John  Hancock’s  fiancee,  who  was 
staying  at  this  house  at  the  time.  We  can  imagine  her 
excitement  and  anxiety  at  having  to  part  with  John 
as  he  hurried  away  with  his  friend  and  their  guards  to 
a  place  of  greater  safety — or  would  it  be  danger? 
Hancock,  however,  evidently  kept  calm,  since  he  wrote 
back  for  Dorothy  to  follow  them  at  once  and  bring 
the  fine  salmon  which  had  been  sent  to  them  for  their 
dinner,  and,  the  story  concludes,  “which  she  accord¬ 
ingly  did.” 

“How  romantic,”  murmured  Miss  Dixon. 

But  Mr.  Mason  thought  that  it  was  an  eminently 
practical  and  sensible  thing  to  do ! 

Dorothy  brought  them  news  of  the  battle.  For  in 
that  early  day  there  were  no  buildings  between  this 
house  and  the  Green,  so  that  the  firing  could  be  seen 
from  the  windows. 

The  Hancock-Clarke  House  now  contains  the  larger 
part  of  the  collections  of  the  Lexington  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  of  over  eighteen  hundred  separate  articles.  The 
very  gracious  representative  of  the  Society  acted  as 
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our  hostess  and  explained  numerous  objects  of  inter¬ 
est.  Here  is  the  sword  of  Robert  Newman,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  Paul  Revere’s  assistant,  the 
pocket-book  of  the  man  who  rowed  Revere  across  the 
Charles  River,  and  Revere’s  lanthorn.  In  the  various 
rooms,  colonial  furniture,  fireplaces,  utensils  and  imple¬ 
ments  used  in  those  early  days.  John  Hancock’s  silk 
vest  and  gold  ring.  The  muskets  and  swords  of  the 
minute-men.  The  drum  that  beat  the  alarm.  Cannon 
balls  fired  by  Lord  Percy’s  troops.  A  bill  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  cared  for  the  wounded  British  soldiers.  A 
miniature  painting  of  Major  Pitcairn.  Pitcairn’s  pis¬ 
tols.  The  tongue  of  the  bell  which  alarmed  the  town. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  next  visit  the  belfry  where 
the  great  bell  was  hung. 

On  our  return  to  the  Green  I  pointed  out  at  the 
corner  of  Bedford  Street  the  old  Lexington  Academy 
building.  The  Academy  was  opened  in  1822,  and  later, 
in  1839,  it  became  a  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United 
States. 

We  reached  the  Old  Belfry  by  way  of  a  winding 
lane  up  the  hill  from  Clark  Street.  The  great  bell, 
which  was  given  to  the  town  in  1761,  was  rung  for 
curfew,  for  church  meetings,  and  for  funerals.  Its 
most  famous  call  was  the  alarm  rung  early  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1775 — welcoming  the  “Dawn  of 
Freedom.”  If  this  great  bell  “had  lived,”  it  would 
have  become  a  rival  of  the  Liberty  Bell  at  Philadelphia. 
But  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  perhaps  melted  down 
for  bullets  during  the  Revolution.  Its  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pounds  of  metal  would  have  sounded  a 
good  many  funeral  knells  from  the  muzzles  of  unerring 
muskets.  The  minute-men  of  the  future  will  be  called 
by  radio. 
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When  the  Town  Meeting  voted  ‘Ho  hang  ye  Bell  on 
ye  top  of  ye  Hill,”  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
building  a  “Bell  free.”  When  the  committee  rendered 
their  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that 
the  cost  of  the  “Bell  free”  amounted  to  £21-12s- 
101/2d. 

The  Cary  Memorial  Library  is  across  the  street  from 
the  Belfry.  Here  is  a  large  oil  painting  of  Columbus 
at  the  Court  of  F erdinand  and  Isabella  and  a  number 
of  portraits  of  Revolutionary  leaders.  Among  those 
who  were  concerned  with  the  affair  at  Lexington  are 
Lord  Percy,  Paul  Revere,  William  Dawes,  William 
Munroe,  who  built  Munroe’s  Tavern,  and  other  Lexing¬ 
ton  patriots.  William  Dawes,  an  ancestor  of  Vice- 
president  Dawes,  will  be  remembered  as  Paul  Revere’s 
companion  rider,  who  came  out  from  Boston  by  land, 
down  Boston  Neck  and  around  through  Cambridge. 
He  alarmed  the  towns  to  the  south  and  west  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  notwithstanding  his  much  longer  ride  arrived 
in  Lexington  only  half  an  hour  later  than  Revere. 
Lord  Percy,  who  brought  up  the  reenforcements  and 
saved  the  day  for  the  British,  got  enough  of  fighting 
this  day  in  a  cause  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy. 
He  returned  to  England  shortly  after  this  engagement. 
We  do  not  hear  of  him  again  in  military  history  until, 
as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  took  part  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon. 

We  next  stepped  for  a  moment  into  the  Town  Hall, 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  to  view  the  great  picture  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Beneath  is  the  stirring  in¬ 
scription,  “Too  few  to  resist,  too  brave  to  fly  1”  Here 
also  are  statues  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
They  were  made  in  Florence  and  Rome  by  American 
artists  studying  abroad,  for  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  1876.  They  arrived  amid  great  anxiety  only  two 
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days  before  the  celebration,  like  Paul  Revere,  “in  the 
light  of  a  bright  moon.” 

The  Lexington  Pageant,  depicting  historic  American 
scenes,  has  now  become  a  national  institution.  It  was 
first  given,  the  week  of  June  17,  1915,  and  repeated  the 
corresponding  week  of  1925.  It  is  planned  to  repeat 
it  permanently  every  ten  years. 

The  dining-places  at  Lexington  and  Concord  are 
not  numerous,  but  they  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
that  refinement  which  the  visitor  expects  at  these  cen¬ 
ters  of  national  idealism.  The  following  inns  offer  a 
congenial  combination  of  colonial  atmosphere  with  mod¬ 
ern  service: 

At  Lexington :  Rest  InUy  53  Massachusetts  Avenue ; 
Wildacre  Irniy  near  the  central  square;  Russell  House, 
347  Massachusetts  Avenue;  Ye  Old  Paul  Revere  Tav¬ 
ern,  476  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

At  Concord:  Ye  Colonial  Inn,  and  Ye  Old  Historic 
Wright  Tavern,  both  on  Monument  Square. 

We  lunched  at  Lexington  in  Ye  Old  Paul  Revere 
Tavern.  And  during  luncheon  I  unburdened  my  mind 
on  a  few  odd  matters  which  I  thought  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  companions.  You  will  remember,  said 
I,  as  we  made  ready  to  attack  a  chicken  dinner,  that 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  it  was  the  Americans 
who  made  the  night  march,  and  went  all  day  with  little 
food  or  water,  while  they  watched  the  British  imbibe 
potent  refreshments  between  rounds.  Now  in  this  case 
the  conditions  were  practically  reversed.  For  it  was 
the  British  who  made  the  night  march,  and  because  of 
the  capture  of  their  supply  train,  were  forced  to  fast 
for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

The  fat  captain’s  protestation  to  Lionel  Lincoln,  in 
Cooper’s  story,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  British  point 
of  view.  “A  night  march,”  says  he,  “no  breakfast — a 
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burning  sun — mile  after  mile — no  halt,  and  nothing  but 
fire,  fire — ’tis  opposed  to  every  principle  in  physics, 
and  even  to  the  anatomy  of  man  to  think  that  he  can 
endure  it.” 

The  Americans,  however,  were  in  no  mood  to  give  the 
redcoats  any  rest.  From  Concord  the  British  were 
driven  back  through  Lexington.  The  patriots  were 
animated  by  a  religious  fervor.  But  let  the  poet  tell 
the  story: 

Parson  Wilderspin  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  he  took  off  his  hat  and  he  said,  “Let  us  pray ! 

O  Lord  God  of  Might,  let  thy  angels  of  light 

Lead  Thy  children  to-night  to  the  glories  of  day ! 

And  let  Thy  stars  fight  all  the  foes  of  the  Right 
As  the  stars  fought  of  old  against  Sisera.” 

This  opened  the  play,  and  it  lasted  all  day. 

We  made  Concord  too  hot  for  the  redcoats  to  stay; 

Down  the  Lexington  way  we  stormed  black,  white  and 
gray; 

We  were  first  in  the  feast,  and  were  last  in  the  fray. 

They  would  turn  in  dismay,  as  red  wolves  at  bay. 

They  leveled,  they  fired,  they  charged  up  the  road. 

And  we  drove  them  and  drove  them  and  drove  them 
all  day. 

We  knew,  every  one,  it  was  war  that  begun. 

When  that  morning’s  marching  was  only  half  done. 

In  the  hazy  twilight,  at  the  coming  of  night, 

I  crowded  three  buckshot  and  one  bullet  down. 

’Twas  my  last  charge  of  lead;  I  aimed  her  and  said, 
“Good  luck  to  you,  lobsters,  in  old  Boston  Town.’* 

The  hunt  had  begun  with  the  dawn  of  the  sun. 

And  night  saw  the  wolf  driven  back  to  his  den. 

And  never  since  then,  in  the  memory  of  men. 

Has  the  old  Bay  State  seen  such  a  hunting  again! 
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The  redcoats  considered  themselves  lucky  when  they 
were  able  to  struggle,  worn  and  winded,  into  Charles¬ 
town  and  to  the  safety  of  Bunker  Hill.  Late  that 
night  transports  carried  the  last  of  them  across  the 
Charles  River  to  Boston.  The  British  had  lost  sev¬ 
enty-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded 
and  twenty-six  missing.  The  total  losses  for  the 
Americans  were  forty-nine  killed,  thirty-six  wounded, 
and  five  missing. 

The  Lexington  men  who  opened  the  fighting  later 
took  part  in  seventeen  different  campaigns  during  the 
Revolution.  Lexington  was  then  a  town  of  about  eight 
hundred  inhabitants ;  to-day  it  will  number  nearer 
10,000  with  a  property  valuation  of  approximately 
ten  million  dollars. 

When  we  boarded  the  trolley  to  continue  our  jour¬ 
ney,  I  reminded  my  friends  that  we  had  already  come 
twelve  miles  with  the  British  from  Boston  to  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  that  it  was  only  eight  more  miles  to  Concord. 
As  we  speeded  down  the  Concord  Road  I  advised  them 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  more  stone  memorial  tablets. 
One  of  these  indicates  a  bluff  used  as  a  rallying  point 
by  the  British,  from  which  they  were  driven  in  great 
confusion  after  a  sharp  fight.  Another  marks  the 
scene  of  a  vitally  exciting  incident  which  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed:  “At  this  well,  April  19,  1775,  James  Hay¬ 
ward  met  a  British  soldier  who,  raising  his  gun,  said, 
‘You  are  a  dead  man!’  ‘So  are  you,’  replied  Hayward. 
Both  fired.  The  soldier  was  instantly  killed  and  Hay¬ 
ward  mortally  wounded.”  A  third  tablet  indicates  the 
point  where  Paul  Revere’s  midnight  ride  was  forcibly 
ended.  The  story  is  told  on  the  tablet:  “At  about 
two  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  April  19th,  1775,  he 
had  got  thus  far  on  his  road  to  Concord,  alarming  the 
inhabitants  as  he  went,  when  he  and  his  companions 
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were  suddenly  halted  by  a  British  patrol.  His  com¬ 
panions  regained  the  highway  at  a  point  farther  on 
and  gave  the  alarm  at  Concord.  Revere  tried  to  reach 
the  neighboring  wood,  but  was  intercepted  by  a  party 
of  officers,  detained,  and  kept  in  arrest.  Presently  he 
was  carried  back  to  Lexington,  there  released,  and 
that  morning  joined  Hancock  and  Adams.” 

From  here  on  the  road  leads  through  scenes  worthy 
of  a  Whistler,  Turner,  or  Corot  for  their  adequate 
portrayal.  The  stone  walls  from  behind  which  the 
patriot  sharpshooters  picked  off  the  red-coated  Brit¬ 
ishers  still  skirt  the  roadway.  Here  and  there  in 
orchards  planted  by  the  forefathers  are  aged  apple 
trees  whose  profuse  blossoms  may  be  a  symbol  of  their 
heritage  of  peace. 

About  a  mile  from  Concord  Square  we  passed  an 
inscribed  bowlder  at  the  crossroads,  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  British  were  met  by  a  flank  attack  and 
“driven  under  a  hot  fire  to  Charlestown.”  The  minute- 
men  fought  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  on  the  high 
ridge  to  the  right  overlooking  the  road,  where  the  red¬ 
coats,  in  regimental  array,  made  a  fine  target. 

The  trolley  follows  this  ridge  and  road  to  Concord 
Square.  Here  we  left  the  car  and  continued  down 
Monument  Avenue  to  the  Old  North  Bridge. 

A  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Concord  River,  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  ground. 
Recalling  the  pictures  of  the  battle  which  we  had  seen 
in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  we  were  able  to  imagine 
the  event  with  greater  vividness.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge  where  the  Americans  stood  in  resistance, 
is  the  Minute-man  Statue.  It  is  the  work  of  an  artist, 
Daniel  French,  who  was  himself  a  Concord  boy.  The 
verse  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  is  from  Emerson’s  Con¬ 
cord  Hymn,  In  dedicating  this  monument  the  orator 
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of  the  day  said :  ‘‘This  was  the  minute-man  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  rural  citizen  trained  in  the  common  school, 
the  church,  and  the  town  meeting,  who  carried  a  bay¬ 
onet  that  thought,  and  whose  gun,  loaded  with  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  brought  down  not  a  man,  but  a  system.” 

The  bridge  itself  is  an  exact  replica  in  stone  of  the 
former  wooden  structure  whose  spiritual  fame  has  out¬ 
worn  its  material  frame. 

On  the  hither  side  is  the  Battle  Monument  marking 
the  place  where  the  British  stood.  Ambassadors  from 
England,  France,  and  Italy  have  placed  ceremonial 
wreaths  at  the  foot  of  this  simple  but  venerable  shaft. 
Some  have  thought  this  monument  unworthy  as  a  na¬ 
tional  memorial. 

The  place  of  the  battle  ground  was  formerly  the 
site  of  an  Indian  village.  Later  it  became  part  of  the 
parish  estate,  an  extension  of  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  Manse,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
When  the  parish  minister,  nearly  a  century  ago,  gave 
the  lands  which  form  the  battle  ground  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  he  predicted  that  the  spot  was  destined  to 
become  of  national,  rather  than  of  merely  local,  in¬ 
terest. 

The  house  nearest  the  battle  ground  is  the  Old  Manse 
itself.  It  has  been  standing  since  1765.  Built  for  the 
Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  patriot  pastor,  it  was  for 
many  years  occupied  by  his  successors,  the  ministers 
of  Concord.  “Nor,  in  truth,”  so  Hawthorne  tells  us, 
“had  the  Old  Manse  ever  been  profaned  by  a  lay  occu¬ 
pant  until  that  summer  when  I  entered  it  as  my  home.” 

Since  we  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  we  shall 
have  to  be  content  with  Hawthorne’s  description  of  the 
interior  as  he  found  it.  In  the  garret  was  the  “Saint’s 
Chamber,  where  holy  men  had  slept,  studied,  and 
prayed.” 
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Here  also  “was  stored  the  learned  lumber  which  each 
generation  had  left  behind  it  since  the  Revolution — 
transmitted  down  through  a  series  of  consecrated  hands 
from  the  days  of  the  mighty  Puritan  divines/*  “A  few 
of  the  books  were  Latin  folios,  written  by  Catholic  au¬ 
thors;  others  demolished  papistry,  as  with  a  sledge¬ 
hammer,  in  plain  English.  A  dissertation  on  the  book 
of  Job — which  only  Job  himself  could  have  had  pa¬ 
tience  to  read — filled  at  least  a  score  of  small,  thickset 
quartos,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  volumes  to  a  chap¬ 
ter.  Volumes  of  this  form  dated  back  two  hundred 
years  or  more,  and  were  generally  bound  in  black 
leather,  exhibiting  precisely  such  an  appearance  as  we 
should  attribute  to  books  of  enchantment. 

“The  walls  were  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  un¬ 
numbered  years,  and  made  still  blacker  by  the  grim 
prints  of  Puritan  ministers  that  hung  around.  These 
worthies  looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or  at  least 
like  men  who  had  wrestled  so  continually  and  so 
sternly  with  the  devil  that  somewhat  of  his  sooty  fierce¬ 
ness  had  been  imparted  to  their  own  visages. 

“There,  too,  hung  a  tattered  and  shriveled  roll  of 
canvas,  which  on  inspection  proved  to  be  the  forcibly 
wrought  picture  of  a  clergyman,  in  wig,  band,  and 
gown,  holding  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  As  I  turned  his 
face  towards  the  light  he  eyed  me  with  an  air  of  au¬ 
thority  such  as  men  of  his  profession  seldom  assume 
in  our  days.  The  original  had  been  pastor  of  the  par¬ 
ish  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  friend  of  Whitefield, 
and  almost  his  equal  in  fervid  eloquence.  I  bowed 
before  the  effigy  of  the  dignified  divine,  and  felt  as  if 
I  had  now  met  face  to  face  with  the  ghost  by  whom, 
as  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  the  Manse  was 
haunted. 

“The  study  had  three  windows,  set  with  little  old- 
fashioned  panes  of  glass,  each  with  a  crack  across  it. 
The  two  on  the  western  side  looked,  or  rather  peeped, 
between  the  willow  branches  down  into  the  orchard, 
with  glimpses  of  the  river  through  the  trees.  The 
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third,  facing  northward,  commanded  a  broader  view  of 
the  river  at  a  spot  where  its  hitherto  obscure  waters 
gleam  forth  into  the  light  of  history.  It  was  at  this 
window  that  the  clergyman  who  then  dwelt  in  the 
Manse  stood  watching  the  outbreak  of  a  long  and 
deadly  struggle  between  two  nations;  he  saw  the  ir¬ 
regular  array  of  his  parishioners  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  river  and  the  glittering  line  of  the  British  on  the 
hither  bank.  He  awaited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  the 
rattle  of  the  musketry.  It  came,  and  there  needed  but 
a  gentle  wind  to  sweep  the  battle  smoke  around  this 
quiet  house.** 

The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  William 
Emerson,  the  grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
In  this  study  of  the  Manse,  Hawthorne  wrote  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse;  and  Emerson,  who  lived  here  a 
short  time  upon  first  coming  to  Concord,  wrote  his 
essay  on  Nature,  and  The  Concord  Hymn, 

Naturally  I  did  not  make  this  extended  literary  ref¬ 
erence  on  the  spot,  but  I  did  tell  them  that  the  British 
had  come  to  Concord  to  seize  powder  and  ammunition, 
which  was  stored  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Barrett,  a  mile 
beyond  the  battle  ground.  Some  British  officers  visited 
this  house  but  did  not  find  the  stores.  These  were 
saved  by  the  keenness  and  bravery  of  Colonel  Barrett’s 
wife.  The  British  officers  were  more  interested  in  the 
breakfast  which  she  prepared  for  them  than  in  their 
immediate  duties.  She  put  them  off  their  guard,  say¬ 
ing,  “We  are  commanded  to  feed  our  enemies.”  When 
they  proffered  her  payment  she  said,  “This  is  the  price 
of  blood” — but  being  a  good  Yankee,  she  kept  the 
money. 

Just  opposite  the  Old  Manse  is  another  house  which 
was  standing  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  A  bullet-hole 
may  be  seen  in  the  L,  above  the  stone,  which  is  that 
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across  which  Captain  Isaac  Davis  of  the  minute-men 
fell  mortally  wounded. 

We  now  returned  to  the  Square  and,  turning  to  the 
right  up  Lowell  Street,  came  to  the  site  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  first  minister.  Rev.  Peter  Buckley.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  bargain  with  the  Indians  which  as¬ 
sured  the  settlers  peaceful  possession  of  the  town. 

Monument  Square  itself  is  at  present  a  peaceful 
scene  of  domestic  tranquillity,  but  it  is  not  without 
romantic  and  military  suggestions  from  the  past. 
Under  the  great  tree  in  the  center  William  Emerson 
delivered  his  famous  address  to  the  citizens  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  battle  in  1775. 

The  Soldiers’  Monument  here  is  to  those  Concord 
men  who  fell  in  the  years  ’61-’65.  The  Civil  War,  Miss 
Dixon  recalled,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  lives  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott’s  Little  Women. 

Concord  has  taken  a  proud  part  in  each  of  our 
country’s  great  conflicts,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
Militia  have  first  been  called  out  on  April  19th.  This 
is  a  particularly  sacred  day  for  Concord — 

April  19,  1689 — The  “Bloodless  Revolution,”  over¬ 
throw  of  Governor  Andros. 

April  19,  1775 — Revolutionary  War  begins. 

April  19,  1812 — Second  War  with  Britain. 

April  19,  1848 — Mexican  War. 

April  19,  1861 — Civil  War. 

April  19,  1898 — Spanish  War. 

April  19,  1917 — World  War. 

Behind  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Square  is  the  Hillside  Burying  Ground,  dating 
from  1696.  Here  we  found  the  grave  of  Emerson’s 
grandfather,  whose  ghost,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  still  haunts  the  Old  Manse.  Here,  too, 
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is  the  tomb  of  the  Concord  minute-men.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  inscription  is  that  on  the  tablet  to  John  Jack, 
the  slave,  who  was  a  native  of  Africa.  The  curious, 
sarcastic  words  foreshadow  Concord’s  later  violent  hos¬ 
tility  to  slavery: 

“Tho*  born  in  a  land  of  slavery. 

He  was  born  free. 

Tho’  he  lived  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

He  lived  a  slave. 

Till  by  his  honest,  tho’  stolen  labors. 

He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery 

'  Which  gave  him  his  freedom; 

Tho’  not  long  before 
Death,  the  arand  tyrant. 

Gave  him  his  final  emancipation 
And  set  him  on  a  footing  with  kings ; 

Tho’  a  slave  to  vice. 

He  practiced  those  virtues 
Without  which  kings  are  but  slaves.” 

On  the  corner  opposite  the  burying  ground  we  saw 
the  old  historic  Wright’s  Tavern,  a  building  whose  his¬ 
tory  appealed  to  Mr.  Mason.  It  was  erected  as  early 
as  1647 ;  the  deep  fireplaces,  wide  wainscotings,  low 
ceilings  and  other  evidences  testify  to  its  colonial  style. 
This  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  pre-revolutionary  lead¬ 
ers  and  of  the  minute-men  on  the  morning  of  the  fight. 
Later  that  day  it  became  the  British  headquarters.  It 
was  here,  so  the  story  goes,  that  Major  Pitcairn,  while 
stirring  his  toddy  with  his  fingers,  made  the  unfulfilled 
boast  that  “In  this  way  we  will  stir  the  blood  of  the 
damn  rebels  before  night.”  The  Westerner  disagreed 
with  me  here,  saying  that  the  boast  was  actually  ful¬ 
filled  though  in  a  surprising  manner  and  with  unex¬ 
pected  results. 

Just  beyond  the  tavern  a  Unitarian  church  stands 
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on  the  site  of  the  meeting-house  where  the  Provincial 
Congress  met  in  days  just  before  the  Revolution. 
“Called  together  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people, 
this  Congress  assumed  the  Government  of  the  Province 
and  by  its  measures  prepared  the  way  for  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.” 

A  short  distance  further,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  is  the  Antiquarian  House,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society.  This  building, 
antedating  the  Revolution,  was  purchased  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  house  its  collections.  Miss  Dixon  lingered  long 
in  the  well-equipped  colonial  kitchen.  Mr.  Mason  was 
most  interested  in  the  Thoreau  room.  It  contains  only 
a  desk,  chair,  and  a  singularly  small,  crude  and  un¬ 
comfortable  cot  for  a  bed.  This  was  the  simple  furni¬ 
ture  used  by  Thoreau  while  on  his  “back  to  Nature” 
pilgrimage  in  his  little  hermit-like  hut  on  the  shores 
of  Walden  pond.  On  this  desk  he  wrote  the  essays  so 
much  admired  by  Nature  lovers. 

We  now  approached  a  group  of  houses  made  sacred 
by  the  memory  of  the  nation’s  most  worthy  masters  of 
literature.  The  first  on  the  right  after  leaving  the 
home  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  is  the  Emerson  House. 
The  white  house  amidst  the  grove  of  tall  pines  suggests 
the  very  atmosphere  of  Emerson’s  exalted  philosophy. 
Here  Emerson  lived  from  1835  till  his  death  in  1882. 
His  study  is  still  preserved  as  he  left  it.  Emerson’s 
home  became  the  central  shrine  of  the  transcendental 
school  of  philosophy.  Many  famous  persons  visited 
here,  among  them  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  feminist 
and  socialist,  and  John  Brown,  of  anti-slavery  fame. 

Miss  Dixon  had  looked  forward  with  great  antici¬ 
pation  to  our  visit  to  the  Orchard  House — a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  Emerson  House  on  the  Lexington  road 
— the  scene  of  so  many  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott’s  stories. 
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“Here,”  I  said,  “the  Alcotts  lived  for  twenty  years, 
from  1858  to  1878.  In  the  parlors  of  this  house  was 
organized  A.  Bronson  Alcott’s  School  of  Philosophy. 
The  initial  membership  of  thirty  persons  was  repre¬ 
sentative  of  those  ‘few  persons  in  America  who  desired 
to  pursue  the  paths  of  speculative  philosophy.’  Many 
famous  people  drawn  by  the  school  were  entertained 
here.  Some  of  them  ‘while  talking  to  the  father  of 
philosophy  were  giving  the  daughters  lessons  in  love,’ 
as  Miss  Alcott  tells  us  in  Little  Women.’' 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  house  has  been  preserved 
in  the  style  familiar  to  the  little  men  and  little  women 
of  the  last  century.  Miss  Dixon  Tvas  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  many  memorials  of  the  brilliant  Alcott 
sisters. 

When  the  Alcotts  moved  in  1880  the  house  became 
the  property  of  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  one  of  the  original  found¬ 
ers  of  the  School  of  Philosophy. 

Just  beyond  the  Orchard  House,  separated  from  it 
by  a  row  of  pines  which  were  planted  by  Thoreau, 
is  The  Wayside,  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  years  of  his  life.  When  Hawthorne  first 
came  to  Concord  with  his  young  wife  he  had  entered 
the  Manse  looking  forward  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
a  literary  career.  Years  of  such  distressing  poverty 
followed  that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  marts  of 
commerce.  It  was  a  happy  triumph,  after  years  of 
greater  prosperity  and  literary  success,  to  return  to 
Concord  and  purchase  “Wayside”  as  his  permanent 
home  after  years  of  wandering.  In  his  study,  the 
small  tower  at  the  top  of  the  house,  he  wrote  The 
Marble  Faun.  His  descriptions  have  also  memorial¬ 
ized  the  path  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  known  as  Haw^- 
thorne’s  Walk. 
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“Wayside”  later  became  the  home  of  Daniel  Lothrop, 
the  Boston  publisher,  and  his  wife,  “Margaret  Sidney,” 
whose  famous  “Pepper”  books  are  known  wherever  chil¬ 
dren  love  good  stories. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mason’s  natural  aversion  to 
ancient  graveyards,  I  insisted  that  a  visit  to  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery  was  necessary  as  a  just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Concord’s  master  leaders  and  thinkers. 
It  lies  but  a  few  rods  from  Monument  Square  on  Bed¬ 
ford  Street.  A  spirit  of  reverent  joyousness  seems  to 
pervade  the  place.  Having  entered  by  the  second  gate, 
we  proceeded  directly  across  the  hollow  to  Ridge  Path. 
Here  in  close  proximity  are  the  graves  of  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Channing,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and 
her  father.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  daughter  and 
father  had  the  same  birth  date  and  died  within  a  few 
hours  of  one  another.  Many  other  artistic  and  spirit¬ 
ual  memorials  attract  the  attention.  Among  them  is 
the  Hoar  Family  Memorial  at  the  foot  of  this  slope. 
Across  the  hollow  again  and  nearer  the  entrance  is  the 
grave  of  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  founder  of  the  first 
kindergarten  in  America. 

As  we  returned  to  the  Square,  reflecting  on  what  we 
had  seen,  I  reminded  my  friends  that  more  persons  are 
drawn  to  Concord  by  its  literary  than  by  its  historic 
associations.  As  a  citizen  of  Concord  has  very  truly 
said: 

“Concord  attracts  more  pilgrims  than  any  other 
place  of  equal  size  upon  the  continent,  not  because  it 
holds  an  historic  battlefield,  but  because  it  has  been 
the  dwelling  place  of  some  of  the  brightest  and  best  in 
American  letters.  .  .  . 

“It  is  another  Stratford,  another  Mecca,  to  which 
come  reverent  pilgrims  from  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  to  worship  at  its  shrines  and  to  wander  through 
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the  scenes  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  its  illustrious 
litterateurs,  seers,  and  evangels.  To  the  literary  pil¬ 
grim  it  is  all  sacred  ground — its  streets,  its  environing 
hills,  forest,  lakes  and  streams  have  alike  been  blessed 
by  the  loving  presence  of  genius,  have  alike  been  the 
theaters  and  the  inspiration  of  literary  achievement,’* 

Crossing  the  Square  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Main 
Street,  we  passed  the  site  of  the  first  blockhouse  built 
by  the  settlers  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Just  beyond  at  the  crossroads  is  the  Concord  Public 
Library.  Here  we  stopped  to  visit  the  Concord  Al¬ 
cove,  containing  the  contributions  to  literature  by  the 
citizens  of  Concord.  The  collection  contains  also  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture  as  well  as  books  and  original  manu¬ 
scripts.  Few  towns  of  similar  size  in  the  country  can 
equal  this  marvelous  record  of  artistic  and  literary 
achievement. 

Proceeding  down  Main  Street,  we  come  to  the  Thor- 
eau  Alcott  house.  It  is  on  the  left-hand  side  nearly 
at  the  corner  of  Thoreau  Street,  surrounded  by  a  high 
picket  fence  and  almost  hidden  among  the  trees.  Thor¬ 
eau  lived  here  with  his  father  and  mother  and  sister 
until  his  death  in  1862.  Thoreau’s  life — ^his  love  of 
nature  and  adventure,  his  fight  against  consumption, 
his  brave,  cheerful,  if  somewhat  eccentric,  temperament 
■ — reminds  one  in  many  ways  of  that  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  In  1870  it  became  the  home  of  A.  Bronson 
Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa,  and  here  a  few  years 
later  Mr.  Alcott  died.  Miss  Dixon  thought  the  place 
would  afford  a  splendid  setting  for  one  of  Hawthorne’s 
fanciful  romances. 

Our  train  back  to  Boston  left  the  station  on  Thoreau 
Street  at  about  five  o’clock,  and  we  found  it  an  hour’s 
run  into  the  city.  On  the  way  in,  I  suggested,  as  di¬ 
version  for  the  evening,  a  visit  to  Boston’s  famous 
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‘‘Pops”  at  Symphony  Hall  at  which  an  orchestra  of 
eighty  musicians,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  play  under  the  able 
direction  of  Agide  Jacchia, 

“The  Pops  are  really  a  Boston  institution,”  I  said, 
“and  run  annually  from  the  end  of  the  regular  Sym¬ 
phony  season,  in  May,  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
orchestra  is  most  competent  and  the  programs  are  for 
the  most  part  interesting.  Now  and  again,  of  course, 
you  run  upon  a  rather  dull  night,  but  as  the  concerts 
are  given  daily,  the  average  is  high.  We  can,  for  the 
price  of  a  dollar,  sit  at  little  tables  and  sip  cooling 
drinks  and  eat  sandwiches  and  listen  to  the  music. 
Smoke,  too,  inasmuch  as  this  isn’t  Sunday.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  for  some  unknown  reason,  smoking  is  prohibited, 
and  so  are  eating  and  drinking.” 

“What  a  silly  rule,”  exclaimed  Miss  Dixon. 

“Almost  as  silly,”  I  replied,  “as  the  rule  which  com¬ 
pels  chorus  girls  on  Boston  stages  to  wear  a  hideous 
form  of  heavy  underwear  called,  I  believe,  tights.” 

We  dined  at  the  Hotel  Touraine  that  night,  in  fine 
style,  and  then  took  a  car  at  the  Boylston  Street  sub¬ 
way  station  marked  “Huntington  Avenue,”  and  in  less 
than  no  time  were  at  Massachusetts  Avenue,  upon  the 
corner  of  which  stands  Symphony  Hall. 

My  guests  reveled  in  the  Pops  and  Mr.  Mason  pro¬ 
nounced  them  in  atmosphere  the  most  continental  thing 
he  had  yet  seen  in  America.  Except,  he  added,  for 
the  flatness  of  the  punch. 
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WE  found  the  run  to  Salem  the  next  morning 
merely  a  matter  of  half  an  hour,  leaving  the 
North  Station  at  nine  o’clock.  We  had 
armed  ourselves  with  a  picnic  lunch,  for  'when  I  told 
Miss  Dixon  that  there  would  be  the  ocean  to  view  and 
rocks  to  sit  on,  she  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  eat  upon 
them,  and  we  had  heartily  agreed. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Boston  I  showed  the  two,  from 
the  car  windows,  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  not  long  after  an  extensive  view  of  the 
great  roller  coasters  rising  from  the  sands  at  Revere 
Beach,  Boston’s  Coney  Island. 

When  we  arrived  at  Salem,  I  led  my  party  toward 
the  Town  Square. 

The  very  first  house  of  historic  interest,  which  we 
passed  between  the  station  and  the  Town  Square,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  sheriff  and  executioner 
of  the  witchcraft  victims.  The  present  structure  ante¬ 
dates  the  Revolution.  When  Washington  spent  the 
night  here,  during  his  New  England  tour  of  1789,  he 
occupied  the  second-story  chamber  on  the  side  toward 
the  Square. 

There  is  little  now  about  Town  House  Square  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  colonial  atmosphere.  It  took  the  genius  of  a 
Hawthorne  to  revivify  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
Salem’s  past,  in  such  sketches  as  Endicott  and  the  Red 
Cross,  and  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

The  church,  now  converted  into  a  business  block, 
which  stood  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Town  House 
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Square  was  the  fourth  to  be  built  upon  the  same  site. 
The  first  was  erected  in  1629  or  thereabouts ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  the  meeting-house  where  the  so-called  witches 
were  examined  in  April,  1692,  by  the  deputy-governor 
and  his  councilors  from  Boston.  Three  rods  west  of 
the  church  was  the  Town  House,  from  which  the  Square 
takes  its  name.  Here  was  held  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  defied  Governor  Gage,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1774. 

The  present  Town  House,  or  City  Hall,  is  on  the 
opposite  corner  facing  Washington  Street.  Here  we 
entered  a  moment  to  view  an  interesting  collection  of 
portraits,  among  them  those  of  Presidents  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jackson,  and  Governor  Endicott.  Here  also 
is  the  original  Indian  deed  of  Salem. 

Where  Lynde  Street  enters  Washington  Street,  on 
our  left,  was  the  house  of  Nicholas  Noyes,  the  minister 
of  the  first  church  at  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  delu¬ 
sion.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft,  a  belief 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  inexplicable  illness  of 
both  his  niece  and  his  daughter. 

The  “Witchcraft  Court  House”  stood  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Washington  and  Lynde  Streets.  Here  the 
“witches”  were  tried  and  condemned,  as  a  tablet  on  the 
building  at  Number  70  Washington  Street,  told  us. 

The  first  victim  to  be  hanged  for  practicing  black 
magic  was  one  Bridget  Bishop,  whose  house  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Church  Streets.  The 
next  corner  above  on  the  right — at  Number  4  Federal 
Street — was  the  location  of  the  witchcraft  jail.  Ac¬ 
cused  persons  were  taken  here  to  await  trial,  and  the 
condemned  were  taken  from  here  to  be  hanged  or 
pressed  to  death. 

The  present  court  house,  corner  of  Washington  and 
Federal  Streets,  contains  witchcraft  documents,  manu- 
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scripts  and  relics.  These  may  be  viewed  in  their  table 
cases,  in  the  rooms  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts.  Here 
are  kept  the  instruments  of  torture  which  w^ere  used 
to  extort  confessions,  and  records  of  the  testimony. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  death  warrant  of  Bridget 
Bishop,  and  the  sheriff’s  record  that  he  had  “caused 
her  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  dead  and  buried.” 
Upstairs  is  an  extensive  law  library  and  portraits  of 
Salem  judiciaries  who  have  been  prominent  in  national 
life. 

My  companions  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  first 
armed  resistance  to  British  authority  had  taken  place 
in  Salem  nearly  two  months  before  the  affair  at  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord.  Proceeding  down  Bridge  Street, 
we  came  to  the  North  Bridge,  where  the  resistance  oc¬ 
curred.  In  February,  1775,  Colonel  Leslie  with  the 
64th  Regiment,  had  been  sent  out  to  search  for  am¬ 
munition  stores  and  concealed  cannon.  His  advance 
was  stopped  at  this  bridge  by  the  people  of  Salem, 
causing  the  British  attempt  to  end  in  ridiculous  failure. 

Returning  via  North  Street  to  Essex  Street,  on  the 
right-hand  corner  (310  Essex)  is  the  oldest  house  in 
Salem.  It  is  called  the  Witch  House  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  one  of  the  trial  judges  who  lived  here 
had  some  of  the  accused  persons  brought  to  his  home 
to  take  their  testimony.  In  earlier  days  it  was  for 
a  time  the  home  of  Roger  Williams, 

We  now  turned  down  Summer  Street  from  Essex, 
and  came  to  Chestnut  Street,  a  beautiful  avenue,  lined 
by  stately  elms,  and  dignified  old-time  mansions,  many 
of  them  in  the  colonial  style.  Near  by  at  Number  18 
lived  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  before  his  literary  career 
began. 

Continuing  on  Summer  Street  brought  us  to  Broad 
Street.  The  ancient  many-gabled  house  at  Number  18 
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— ^built  in  1660 — was  the  birthplace  of  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering,  the  Revolutionary  soldier  and  statesman.  He 
became  a  member  of  President  Washington’s  cabinet. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street 
are  the  Public  Latin  and  High  Schools.  The  State 
Normal  School,  formerly  located  here,  now  has  newer 
and  more  commodious  quarters  at  the  corner  of  La¬ 
fayette  and  Loring  Avenues.  Directly  back  of  these 
buildings  is  the  Broad  Street  Burying  Ground.  Here 
are  the  tombs  of  Pickering  and  other  distinguished  and 
extinguished  Salem  citizens.  Here  lies  also — fit  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  ghost  story — the  young  witchcraft  sheriff 
who  celebrated  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  by  hanging 
nineteen  people. 

This  was  too  much  for  Miss  Dixon,  who  “thought 
it  a  shame  that  one  so  young  .  . 

“But  perhaps  he  enjoyed  it,”  suggested  the  West¬ 
erner, 

“It  is  an  interesting  speculation,”  said  I,  “whether 
he  went  out  and  hanged  himself  like  Judas,  or  lived  to 
enjoy  the  property  he  had  helped  to  plunder  from  his 
unfortunate  victims.” 

“After  all,  he  was  a  Yankee,”  concluded  the  West¬ 
erner,  with  an  air  of  finality. 

When  we  had  come  back  to  Essex  Street  I  indicated 
several  points  of  interest  on  this  street.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
building  (Number  292)  covers  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Thomas  Sanders  in  which  Alexander  Graham  Bell  car¬ 
ried  on  his  early  experiments  with  the  telephone.  The 
Ropes  Memorial  (Number  318)  was  the  homestead  of 
Judge  Nathaniel  Ropes  (1726-1774).  In  the  rear  is 
an  old-fashioned  garden  which  Miss  Dixon  thought  it 
well  worth  while  to  visit.  Opposite  the  Public  Library 
at  the  corner  of  Monroe  Street,  is  the  Cabot  House 
dating  from  1745.  Lafayette  took  tea  here  in  1784. 
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We  now  boarded  a  car  which  took  us  to  Hanson 
Street,  and  walking  up  Hanson  Street,  we  came  to  Gal¬ 
lows  Hill,  ‘‘No  witches  have  been  hung  here  since 
1692,”  said  I,  “but  we  can  well  imagine  that  these 
quiet  streets  are  again  astir,  and  that  we  are  part  of 
the  crowd  of  people  hurrying  along  on  the  hottest  of 
July  days,  so  as  not  to  miss  witnessing  the  executions.” 

I  now  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  a 
few  brief  and  somewhat  unrelated  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  witchcraft.  The  persecution  of  witches  had 
been  common  in  Old  England,  I  told  my  friends,  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  people  being  put  to  death  there 
every  year  as  “familiars  of  the  Evil  One.”  King  James 
had  written  a  book  on  witches  in  which  he  said  it  was 
treason  toward  God  not  to  kill  them  because  they 
learned  their  black  arts  from  Satan.  This  monarch 
was  also  said  to  be  connoisseur  enough  to  tell  whether 
persons  were  truly  witches  by  tasting  the  water  in 
which  they  had  been  boiled  to  death.  They  did  not 
catch  and  burn  the  last  witch  in  Scotland  till  1722. 

The  rise  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  the  Colonies  is 
an  interesting  problem  for  the  student  of  social  psy¬ 
chology.  The  Colonists  had  brought  these  strange  old 
ideas  and  beliefs  with  them  to  a  new,  strange  land. 
Dark  forests  full  of  unknown  dangers  surrounded 
them.  When  a  strange  disease  which  the  doctors  could 
not  explain  carried  away  two  Salem  young  people,  the 
doctors  themselves  declared  it  must  be  sorcery.  This 
brought  the  fear  psychology  to  its  height.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Mr.  Mason  remembered,  pictures  the  mental 
condition  of  the  settlers  in  his  essay  on  The  Haunted 
Mind, 

Returning  to  the  trolley  line,  we  took  a  car  which 
would  carry  us  to  Salem  Willows,  a  seaside  park  where 
we  had  planned  to  have  lunch. 
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Once  on  the  car,  the  Westerner  referred  again  to 
the  witches,  with  the  reflection  that  “this  Salem  witch¬ 
craft  business  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  the 
people  have  been  frightened  by  imaginary  terrors.  We 
are  still  as  susceptible  to  mob  psychology  and  false 
slogans  as  ever.  So  far  as  I  can  see,”  he  continued, 
“there  is  little  difference  between  the  fearful  cries  of 
^ Bolshevism^  or  ^ Capitalism^  either,  and  the  similar 
fear-howls  of  ^Sorcery'  or  ^ Black  Magic*  used  by  our 
ancestors.” 

It  might  have  been  an  exercise  of  common  sense  on 
our  part,  from  the  dietetic  standpoint,  had  we  stopped 
for  lunch  at  one  of  the  numerous  eating-places  in  the 
central  part  of  town.  To  include  only  a  few  of  the 
best  hotel  dining  rooms,  one  might  mention  The  New 
Essex,  176  Essex  Street;  the  O.  W,  Holmes-Upham 
House,  Washington  Square;  the  Taffe  House,  17  Derby 
Square;  and  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  7  Harbor  Street. 
Among  the  better  class  of  popular  restaurants  are  the 
Hawthorne  Cafe,  271  Essex  Street;  The  Crescent,  14)3 
Canal  Street;  Massachusetts  Sea  Grill,  181  Essex 
Street,  and  The  Mayflower,  202  Essex  Street. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  adapt  our  picnic  plan 
may  obtain  all  its  advantages — seaview  and  sea  fare, 
excellent  dining  accommodations  amid  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings — by  patronizing  at  Salem  Willows :  The 
Chase  House,  and,  continuing  to  Juniper  Point,  The 
Atlantic  House,  55  Bay  View  Avenue;  Juniper  Point 
Inn,  126  Columbus  Avenue;  and  Point  Breeze  House, 
18  Beach  Avenue. 

Coming  out  onto  Salem  Willows,  Miss  Dixon  tried 
to  recall  the  geography’s  definition  of  a  promontory. 
At  any  rate  the  place  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  and  the  strong  sea  breezes  soon  drove  all 
thoughts  of  witches  from  our  minds,  and  brought 
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instead  visions  of  pirates  and  merchantmen  sailing  home 
from  ‘Tar  Cathay.” 

As  we  prepared  to  do  justice  to  our  lunch,  which 
we  had  supplemented  by  additional  refreshments  from 
a  restaurant  close  by,  Mr,  Mason  took  up  the  story. 
Close  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  harbors  filled  with  ship¬ 
ping  on  either  shore,  had  revived  his  knowledge  of 
Salem’s  former  sea  trade,  which  his  business  adven¬ 
tures  had  given  him  occasion  to  study. 

“The  years  between  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812,”  he  said,  “have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
Golden  Age  of  American  shipping,  Salem  captains, 
crews,  and  merchant  princes  took  a  large  part  in  build¬ 
ing  up  our  first  and  greatest  merchant  marine.  A 
Salem  captain  took  the  first  American  ship  to  Japan 
in  1799,  half  a  century  before  Commodore  Perry  sailed 
into  Tokio  harbor.  Ten  years  before,  in  1789,  the 
Salem  ship  ‘Atlantic’  was  the  first  to  cast  anchor  at 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Soon  afterward  the  ‘Peggy’ 
brought  the  first  cargo  of  India  cotton  into  Boston 
harbor;  nowadays  the  value  of  cotton  cargoes  enter¬ 
ing  Boston  from  India  and  Egypt  amounts  to  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  million  dollars  every  year. 
Among  the  merchant  princes  of  Salem  who  were  then 
building  up  our  foreign  trade  were  Elias  Derby,  whose 
ships  were  ‘wafted  on  their  many  courses  by  every 
breeze  that  blows’  and  whose  name  was  ‘familiar  among 
the  far  separated  merchants  of  Europe  and  the  Indias’ ; 
and  Joseph  Peabody,  who  ‘owned  and  operated  eighty- 
three  ships  during  a  period  of  sixty  years  and  whose 
payroll  listed  more  than  seven  thousand  seamen,’  Also 
there  were  merchants  who  carried  on  an  immense  trade 
with  China,  among  them  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  if  my  memory 
is  correct,  who  practically  lived  in  exile  in  the  Orient 
for  many  years  at  a  time. 
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“It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine,”  continued  Mr. 
Mason,  “the  hold  which  the  sea  had  over  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Salem  and  other  New  England  towns  in 
those  days,  A  large  portion  of  the  population  were 
engaged,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  seafaring  pursuits. 
The  wealthy  merchants  of  large  cities  would  often  send 
their  sons  on  a  voyage  or  two  before  allowing  them  to 
enter  the  counting-house.  Then,  too,  most  of  the  farms 
were  near  the  sea,  and  in  front  of  each  farmhouse  a 
trim  little  craft  would  probably  be  riding  at  anchor, 
ready  to  take  the  owner  fishing  or  trading  during  the 
week,  and  to  carry  the  whole  family  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day.  These  sturdy  citizens,  half  farmers  and  half 
sailors,  made  good  fighting  men  for  our  navy.  In  fact,” 
said  he,  “I  believe  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  Naval  History 
attributes  our  victories  to  this  superior  morale  and 
training  in  practical  seamanship.  The  American  Jack 
was  cool,  gritty,  intelligent,  independent,  and  resource¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  obedient.  These  citizen  sailors,  too,  as 
one  would  suppose,  were  rather  moral  than  otherwise. 
Indeed  when  the  citizen  of  Salem  retired  from  his  pre¬ 
carious  sea  life  he  was  not  unapt  to  end  his  days  as  a 
deacon. 

“Now  here  is  a  story,”  he  continued,  “which  I  have 
from  Mr.  Charles  I.  Pierce,  a  direct  descendant  of  those 
New  England  sea  folks  who  took  perilous  voyages  to 
far  countries,  coming  back  eventually  bringing  cargoes 
of  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  or  in  less  fortunate  event, 
falling  afoul  of  storms  or  pirates  and  coming  back  not 
at  all. 

“On  this  occasion  a  Salem  ship  was  homeward  bound 
with  a  load  of  Chinese  fireworks,  among  the  first  ever 
to  be  brought  to  America  to  be  used  for  holiday  cele¬ 
brations.  To  convey  such  a  cargo  across  the  ocean 
was  in  itself  a  hazardous  undertaking,  as  in  those  days 
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of  wooden  vessels  a  fire  or  explosion  in  mid-ocean  would 
have  rendered  them  utterly  helpless. 

“Nothing  happened,  however,  until  they  were  within 
about  ten  miles  of  Salem  harbor,  when  they  were  set 
upon  in  the  night  time  by  a  marauding  band  of  pirates. 
Being  so  close  to  home,  and  wishing  to  save  as  much 
ammunition  as  possible,  the  captain  ordered  that  a- 
row  of  the  heaviest  detonating  fire-crackers — cannon 
crackers,  such  big  ones  were  called — ^be  placed  along 
the  deck  and  fired  off.  Thus  would  the  pirates  be 
deceived  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ship’s  resources  and  the 
number  of  their  crew. 

“The  plan  was  duly  carried  out,  but  in  the  midst  of 
it  a  spark  fell  in  the  hold,  or  the  detonations  set  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  going,  and  soon  the  astonished  pirates 
were  witnessing  the  most  gorgeous  impromptu  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  and  doubtless  the  first  of  the  sort 
they  had  ever  seen,  as  firecrackers,  roman  candles  and 
pinwheels  shot  heavenward  in  one  tremendous  roar  and 
flash  of  flame. 

“The  crew  managed  to  escape  in  lifeboats  before 
the  ship  sank,  and,  although  some  were  badly  injured, 
none  was  hurt  fatally.  As  for  the  pirates,  they  seem  to 
have  made  off  hastily  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from 
their  surprise.  No  doubt  they  thought  they  had  inad¬ 
vertently  made  a  raid  on  the  devil’s  own  yacht.” 

Disposing  of  the  remains  of  our  lunch,  we  again 
boarded  the  car  for  Salem.  This  time  we  asked  the 
conductor  to  let  us  off  at  Turner  Street,  where  is 
located  the  so-called  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  This 
house  (Number  54),  with  its  secret  staircases  and  hid¬ 
den  rooms,  would  form  a  fitting  situation  for  such  a 
story.  Though  the  novelist  himself  said  that  he  had  no 
specific  house  in  mind,  Hawthorne  often  came  here  to 
visit  his  cousin,  Susan  Ingersoll,  so  that  this  building 
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undoubtedly  contributed  suggestions  for  his  story  of 
the  “Seven  Gables,”  and  inspiration  for  his  Tales  of 
Grandfather's  Chair, 

Derby  Street,  named  for  one  of  Salem’s  merchant 
princes,  brings  us  to  Orange  Street,  a  name  commem¬ 
orating  another  Prince  of  somewhat  more  ancient  line¬ 
age.  On  this  corner  is  the  Old  Salem  Custom  House, 
where  Hawthorne  had  his  office  as  governor  of  the  port. 
It  was  the  room  on  the  main  floor  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance.  There  is  still  preserved  here  the  stencil, 
“N.  Hawthorne,”  with  which  his  name  was  stamped 
on  inspected  goods.  As  a  customs  officer  he  still  cher¬ 
ished  literary  ambitions.  In  the  midst  of  routine  the 
romance  of  commerce  appealed  to  him,  inciting  the 
desire,  as  he  says,  “to  raise  up  from  these  dry  bones 
an  image  of  the  old  town’s  brighter  aspect,  when  India 
was  a  new  region  and  only  Salem  knew  the  way 
thither.” 

A  rear  room  on  the  second  floor  to  the  right  of  the  en¬ 
trance  was  used  as  a  store-room.  Rummaging  around 
among  the  boxes  and  barrels — accounts,  records  and 
old  papers  left  by  his  predecessor — Hawthorne  discov¬ 
ered  a  rumpled  square  of  cloth  on  which  was  embroid¬ 
ered  the  letter  “A,”  an  insignificant  event  which  was 
to  prove  the  inspiration  of  his  greatest  novel.  The 
Scarlet  Letter, 

Other  memorials  of  Hawthorne  are  found  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  The  tenement  house  at  10-12 
Herbert  Street  was  his  boyhood  home,  containing,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  third  story,  the  room  he 
describes  as  his  “lonely  chamber.”  On  Union  Street — 
next  above  to  the  right — at  Number  27 — is  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  birthplace.  This  ancient  house,  with  gambrel 
roof,  was  built  in  1692,  and  later  became  the  property 
of  Hawthorne’s  grandfather,  Daniel  Hawthorne. 
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Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  northwest  corner  chamber 
July  4,  1802.  He  came  into  the  world  a  Hathorne  but 
later  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name. 

Continuing  down  Union  Street  and  crossing  Essex, 
we  came  by  way  of  Elm  Street  to  Washington  Square. 
Now  called  Salem  Common,  it  was  reserved  for  a  train¬ 
ing  field  in  1714.  It  is  bordered  by  old-fashioned  man¬ 
sions  of  stately  architecture  built  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  The  streets  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Square  each  present  a  building  of  some  historic 
interest.  At  the  corner  of  Winter  Street — most  dis¬ 
tant  from  us — ^is  the  house  which  was  occupied  by 
Judge  Joseph  Story,  and  where  his  son  William  W. 
Story,  the  poet  and  sculptor,  was  born.  At  the  corner 
of  Oliver  Street  is  the  Andrews  House  frequented  by 
Governor  John  A.  Andrews.  This  side  of  Oliver  is 
Mall  Street,  where  we  find,  at  Number  14,  another 
Hawthorne  house.  In  the  study,  third  floor  front.  The 
Scarlet  Letter  was  written.  From  the  corner  of  Brown 
Street  near  at  hand  extends  Kimball  Court,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the 
eminent  mathematician.  The  earlier  radio  inventions 
were  aided  by  his  calculations.  His  system  of  simpli¬ 
fied  mathematics  has  been  adopted  in  American  text¬ 
books. 

“And  now,”  said  I,  “we  come  to  what  is  a  chief  object 
of  the  Salem  pilgrimage,  the  Essex  Institute  (132- 
134  Essex  Street).  These  buildings  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  Prescott,  the  historian,  was  born, 
and  in  which  earlier  lived  Nathan  Reed,  who  built  and 
navigated  a  steamboat  eighteen  years  before  Fulton. 
In  colonial  days  the  first  house  on  this  site  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Puritan,  Emmanuel  Downing,  whose  son 
George  achieved  such  success  as  to  give  his  name  to 
Downing  Street  in  London.” 
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As  we  entered  I  explained  that  this  museum  probably 
contains  the  largest  collection  of  historical  relics  in 
the  country  to-day.  While  Miss  Dixon  enthused  over 
the  displays  of  costumes  and  furniture,  porcelain  and 
pottery,  Mr.  Mason  maintained  a  show  of  interest  in 
the  picture  gallery  of  historical  portraits,  and  lingered 
in  examination  of  the  curious  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion — conveyances  of  an  earlier  day.  The  building  also 
houses  a  library  of  approximately  half  a  million  vol¬ 
umes,  including  some  seven  hundred  original  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  special  libraries  on  China  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  marine.  In  the  garden  in  the  rear  are  numerous 
architectural  relics;  a  seventeenth-century  house  with 
overhanging  second  story ;  a  Quaker  meeting-house 
(1688)  ;  a  shoe  shop  (1830)  ;  and  other  examples  of 
styles  in  houses  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Liberty  Street,  opening  south  from  Essex,  takes  us 
to  Charter  Street.  At  this  point  is  the  Charter  Street 
Burying  Ground.  This  was  the  ‘‘Old  Burying  Point” 
fancifully  described  by  Hawthorne.  Some  of  the  rom¬ 
ancer’s  ancestors  lie  here,  among  them  one  of  the 
witchcraft  judges.  Here  also  is  buried  Richard  More, 
who  was  a  passenger  on  the  “Mayflower”;  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Mather,  the  young  brother  of  Cotton  Mather, 
and  who  died  an  “aged  man  at  nineteen  years  preco¬ 
ciously  learned  and  pious.” 

Just  at  the  corner  (33  Charter  Street)  we  found 
the  house  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody,  whose  home  was 
the  scene  of  the  courtship  of  Hawthorne  and  Sophia 
Peabody.  The  novelist  has  also  associated  this  house 
in  our  imagination  with  the  events  of  Dr,  Grimshawe^s 
Secret,  and  The  Dolliver  Romance, 

We  returned  to  Essex  Street,  and  at  Number  101 
entered  the  East  India  Marine  Building,  The  nautical 
exhibits  here  contain  rare  and  curious  objects  brought 
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by  Salem  ship  captains  from  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world:  Wonderful  carvings  on  whalebone  made  by 
the  men  to  while  away  the  hours  during  long  voyages ; 
spears  and  harpoons  and  all  the  paraphernalia  used 
in  catching  whales ;  wooden  ships  in  bottles  with  stand¬ 
ing  masts  and  sails  that  puzzle  the  beholder.  These 
relics  have  been  accumulating  during  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  years,  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  having  been  founded  in  1799.  These  strange 
treasures  are  handed  down  through  the  generations  as 
heirlooms  and  with  them  romantic  stories,  such  as  the 
one  our  guide  told  us  about  his  great-grandfather 
Isaiah  who  escaped  being  served  up  in  soup  at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  cannibal  king  and  made  off  with  the  canni¬ 
bal  queen’s  necklace  of  missionaries’  teeth  into  the 
bargain.  Our  guide  soon  discovered  that  the  Western¬ 
er’s  interest  turned  to  the  various  models  of  old  sail¬ 
ing  ships  and  merchantmen  of  the  early  days.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  guide’s  hobby  also. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “this  one  here  is  the  ‘Living 
Age,’  wrecked  in  the  China  Sea  in  1855.  It  was  just 
before  that  that  they  struck  gold  in  Californy  in  1849, 
and  during  that  year  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
ships  left  the  Old  Bay  State  for  the  Golden  Gate. 
Salem  sent  her  share  and  as  they  went  around  Cape 
Horn  they  sang: 


“  T  come  from  Salem  City 

With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee, 
I’m  going  to  Californy 
The  gold  dust  for  to  see. 

It  rained  all  day  the  day  I  left, 
The  weather  it  was  dry; 

The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death. 
Oh,  brother,  don’t  you  cry. 
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**  *0  Californy, 

That’s  the  land  for  me^ 

I’m  going  to  Californy 

With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee !’ 

‘‘Well,  sir,  as  soon  as  them  fellows  struck  shore  they 
all  set  out  for  the  gold  fields  and  left  the  ships  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Well,  sir,  the  thrifty  Westerners 
turned  them  ships  into  hotels,  stores,  hospitals,  and 
prisons.  One  would  be  made  into  a  bunk  house,  and 
another  into  a  saloon,  and  the  ‘Euphemia’  you  see  there, 
she  became  the  first  prison  in  San  Francisco.  Then 
there’s  the  ‘Niantic’ — a  curious  thing  happened  to  her. 
She  ran  ashore  and  got  stuck  in  the  mud.  Then  a  fire 
burned  her  topsides  away.  But  the  hull  was  used  as 
the  foundation  of  the  New  Niantic  Hotel.  Well,  sir, 
when  the  earthquake  came  along  and  toppled  the  hotel 
over  they  started  to  dig  up  the  ship.  And  what  do  you 
think  they  found  hidden  between  the  timbers?  Thirty- 
five  baskets  of  champagne !  Been  aging  there  all  that 
time!  Well,  sir,  then  of  course  they  had  to  hold  a  cele¬ 
bration  and  banquet  in  honor  of  the  ‘forty-niners.’  ” 

“And  their  wine?”  interjected  the  Westerner. 

“Well,  sir,  it  was  very  choice,  as  I  can  testify,”  said 
he,  “and  to  think  we  used  to  think  it  was  the  only  dry 
cellar  in  the  neighborhood ! 

“Then  there’s  another  Salem  ship  that  sailed  to 
Frisco  and  back  many  a  time.  You  had  ought  to  take 
a  second  look  at  her  before  you  go.  She  was  christened 
the  ‘Witch  of  the  Wave.’  She  could  outsail  the  fastest 
steamboat  then  built.  The  launching  of  her  was  a 
famous  affair.  The  collector  of  the  port  proposed 
the  toast,  ‘Success  to  the  newest  and  youngest  of  the 
Salem  witches.’  And  to  wind  up  the  festivities  the 
band  played  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,^* 
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The  railroad  station  itself — which  we  reached  via 
Essex  Street  and  Town  House  Square — has  had  its 
smoke  and  steam  turned  into  a  halo  of  romantic  asso¬ 
ciations  by  the  novelist.  Hawthorne  has  taken  this 
as  the  location  of  his  sketch  of  the  Old  Apple  Dealer, 
But  before  I  could  recall  the  details  our  train  pulled 
in,  cutting  short  my  narrative  at  exactly  forty-six 
minutes  past  five.  We  were  due  to  arrive  in  Boston 
at  6:27  p.m.  “The  South  Station  to-morrow,”  I  said. 
“We  leave  for  Plymouth  at  nine  in  the  morning.” 


SUNDAY 


Had  my  friends  been  religiously  inclined  and 
willing  to  forego  a  trip  to  Plymouth,  I  could 
have  piloted  them  to  any  number  of  interesting 
churches  on  this  bright  Sunday  morning.  There  are, 
for  example.  Trinity  Church  and  the  New  Old  South 
in  Copley  Square;  the  Mother  Church  of  Christian 
Science  on  Huntington  Avenue ;  Temple  Israel  on  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue;  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Tremont  Temple  and  King’s  Chapel,  all 
close  together  on  Tremont  Street ;  the  old  North  Church 
on  Salem  Street ;  the  Swedenborgian  Church  on 
Bowdoin  Street;  and  on  Washington  Street  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

But  we  left  the  South  Station  at  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  beautiful  town  of  Plymouth  on  the  South 
Shore.  I  found  that  Mr.  Mason  had  a  hazy  idea  of 
its  location  and  had  its  site  confused  with  Province- 
town  at  the  tip  end  of  Cape  Cod.  But  Plymouth,  I  told 
him,  while  it  is  now  and  then  spoken  of  as  being  of 
the  Cape,  is  not  really,  but  is  located  on  the  shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  just  about  where  the  Cape  proper 
begins. 

During  the  ride  we  endeavored,  by  merging  our 
memories,  to  recall  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
Westerner  recollected  that  they  were  somewhat  particu¬ 
lar  in  the  matter  of  religion.  When  they  attempted 
to  leave  their  English  villages  and  escape  to  Holland 
they  were  driven  back  from  the  shore,  arrested,  and 
harried  by  the  soldiers.  They  finally  found  some 
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measure  of  religious  liberty  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Churches  in  both  of  these  cities  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  sojourn.  As  ever  sentimental,  our  Southern 
friend  gave  us  a  poetic  description  of  why  the  Pilgrims 
left  for  America : 

“Then  twelve  slow  years  in  Holland — changing 
years — 

Strange  ways  of  life — strange  voices  in  their  ears; 

The  growing  children  learning  foreign  speech; 

And  growing  too,  within  the  heart  of  each 
A  thought  of  further  exile — of  a  home 
In  some  far  land — a  home  for  life  and  death 
By  their  hands  built,  in  equity  and  faith.’’ 

My  own  memories  seemed  to  cluster  around  the 
famous  “Mayflower.”  The  Pilgrims  went  on  board  at 
Southampton  and  slowly  made  their  way  down  the 
channel  to  Plymouth.  Three  hundred  years  later  the 
N.C.4,  the  first  aircraft  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  alighted 
in  Plymouth  harbor.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Pil¬ 
grims  encountered  more  difficulties,  delays,  obstacles, 
and  dangers  than  this  aircraft.  It  w^as  not  until  Sep¬ 
tember  16  that  the  “Mayflower”  set  out  on  her  long 
journey.  One  hundred  and  two  persons  were  crowded 
aboard  the  small  craft.  During  the  voyage,  so  the 
historians  tell  us,  they  lived  on  “bacon,  hard-tack,  salt 
beef,  smoked  herring  and  cheese,  together  with  ale  or 
beer.”  For  “luxuries”  there  were  “butter,  vinegar, 
mustard,  lemons  and  prunes,”  not  to  mention,  “gin, 
brandy,  and  Dutch  schnapps.”  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  food,  only  two  meals  a  day  were  allowed, 
and  these  had  to  be  eaten  cold,  as  very  little  cooking 
was  possible.  There  was  much  antagonism  between 
the  captain  and  his  crew  and  the  poor  pilgrims.  Some 
idea  of  the  journey’s  discomforts  may  be  gained  from 
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the  story  of  a  member  of  the  crew  who  constantly  made 
fun  of  the  passengers  for  being  seasick.  He  said  he 
hoped  half  of  them  would  die  that  the  rest  might  throw 
them  overboard  and  ‘‘make  mery”  with  their  prop¬ 
erty.  But  this  “proud  and  profane”  roisterer  was 
destined  himself  to  meet  this  unhappy  fate:  “It  plased 
God  before  they  came  halfe  seas  over,  to  smite  this 
yong  man  with  a  greeveous  disease,  of  which  he  dyed 
in  a  desperate  maner,  and  so  was  himselfe  ye  first  that 
was  throwne  overbord.”  After  a  tempestuous  voyage 
of  sixty-seven  days,  the  “Mayflower”  cast  anchor  in 
Provincetown  harbor.  Before  landing  here,  the  famous 
Mayflower  Compact  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  and 
John  Carver  elected  the  first  governor.  The  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  event,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  occurs 
on  the  date  of  Armistice  Day,  November  11th.  More 
than  a  month  of  exploration  followed  before  Plymouth 
was  finally  chosen  as  the  site  of  settlement,  and  what 
Winthrop  calls  *'The  Landinq^^  made  on  December 
21st. 

The  “Mayflower”  subsequently  made  many  trips  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  She  was  one  of  the  ships 
to  bring  the  first  settlers  to  Salem  in  1629 ;  and  among 
those  to  transport  the  Puritans  to  Boston  in  1630. 
Historians  claim  to  have  proof  that  she  was  i-n  use 
in  the  Greenland  whale  fisheries  as  late  as  the  year 
1654. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  Plymouth  was  not 
named  by  the  Pilgrims,  indeed  no  one  thought  of 
describing  these  settlers  as  Pilgrims  until  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  later.  Between  1600  and 
1620  the  ships  of  three  nations — England,  Holland, 
and  France — had  visited  what  is  now  Plymouth  har¬ 
bor,  piloted  by  such  famous  seamen  as  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain  and  Captain  John  Smith.  The  latter  drew  up  a 
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map,  which  he  laid  before  Prince  Charles  (afterward 
Charles  I),  and  told  him  to  change  ‘‘their  barbarous 
names  for  such  English  as  posterity  might  say  Prince 
Charles  was  their  godfather.”  Thus  the  place  was 
named  some  years  before  the  “Mayflower”  sailed,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  Captain  Smith’s  map  that  the  Pil¬ 
grims  knew  they  had  found  Plymouth. 

Our  train  fortunately  pulled  into  the  station  on  time, 
10:15  a.m.,  so  that  we  could  visit  one  monument  before 
church  time.  This  was  the  National  Monument — to 
the  Forefathers.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
station — through  Old  Colony  Park  we  come  to  Court 
Street,  and  thence,  by  way  of  Cushman  and  Allerton 
Streets,  to  the  monument. 

In  the  center  of  a  broad  green  on  the  crown  of  the 
hill  rises  the  gigantic  statue  of  Faith,  This  figure  of 
Faith,  thirty-six  feet  high,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
granite  statue  in  the  world.  Including  the  pedestal  it 
rises  eighty-one  feet  above  the  ground.  One  foot  of 
the  figure  rests  upon  a  symbolic  representation  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock;  the  left  hand  holds  the  Bible;  while  the 
right  hand  points  to  Heaven.  The  four  figures  around 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  symbolize  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Pilgrims  based  their  commonwealth — Mor¬ 
ality,  Education,  Freedom,  and  Law.  The  panels 
beneath  these  figures  portray  scenes  from  early  Pilgrim 
history:  Departure  from  Delft  Haven,  First  Treaty 
with  the  Indians,  Signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
and  the  Landing  at  Plymouth  Rock, 

This  great  work  represents  over  half  a  century  of 
thought  and  labor.  The  plan  for  the  monument  was 
projected  in  1820,  the  corner-stone  laid  in  1859,  and 
the  dedication  completed  in  1889.  More  than  eleven 
thousand  contributors  financed  the  undertaking.  As 
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the  inscription  truly  states,  it  was  ‘‘erected  by  a  grate¬ 
ful  people  in  remembrance  of  the  labors,  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  [of  the  Forefathers]  for  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.” 

As  we  passed  Samoset  Street  on  our  way  down  Court 
Street,  I  reminded  my  companions  of  the  remarkable 
history  of  this  Indian.  Samoset  was  one  of  a  number 
of  Indians  who  had  been  captured  by  a  group  of  adven¬ 
turers  and  taken  to  London,  where  he  picked  up  some 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  was  brought 
back  as  an  interpreter.  No  wonder  the  Pilgrims  were 
mightily  surprised  and  regarded  it  as  a  Providential 
event,  when  they  went  out  one  morning  and  met  this 
strange  Indian  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue 
and  making  them  welcome.  A  few  days  later  Sam¬ 
oset  returned  with  his  friend  Squanto,  who,  though 
a  native  of  Plymouth,  was  still  better  versed  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

While  we  walked  down  Court  Street  toward  the 
church,  I  explained  to  my  friends  that  the  history  of 
Squanto  was  in  many  ways  more  remarkable  than  that 
of  Samoset.  Captain  John  Smith  tells  us  the  story  of 
Squanto.  One  of  the  early  adventurers  who  sailed  into 
Plymouth  harbor,  he  says,  “betrayed  four  and  twenty 
of  the  savages  aboard  his  ship,  and  most  dishonestly 
and  inhumanly”  carried  them  to  Spain,  where  he  “sold 
those  silly  savages  for  pieces  of  Eight.”  But  Squanto 
was  rescued  from  slavery  in  Spain  and  carried  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Newfoundland  Company.  After  a  time 
he  was  taken  to  Newfoundland  to  serve  as  an  interpre¬ 
ter.  While  here  his  services  were  granted  to  an  English 
captain  who  intended  a  voyage  down  the  coast  as  far 
as  Virginia.  When  the  vessel  reached  the  New  Eng- 
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land  shores  and  passed  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  Squanto 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  Leaping  into  the 
sea,  he  swam  to  shore  and  made  his  escape.  He  returned 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  his  native  home  at  Plymouth, 
but  in  his  absence  the  entire  tribe  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  pestilence.  He  was  literally  the  “Last  of  the 
Mohicans” — “alone  with  the  empty  wigwams,  the 
untilled  fields,  and  the  unmarked  graves  of  his  people.” 
The  sole  inheritor  of  all  these  lands,  he  was  unable 
to  enjoy  his  possessions,  because  he  was  afraid  to  live 
in  a  place  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  so  many  of  his 
departed  tribesmen.  And  no  other  Indian  tribe  would 
live  there  for  the  same  reason.  So  no  wonder  Squanto 
was  glad  to  have  the  white  man  come  to  pray  to  his 
Great  Spirit,  and  so  make  this  old  camping  ground 
habitable  again. 

We  now  proceeded  down  Court  Street  to  Town 
Square.  Immediately  at  our  right,  a  block  from  Main 
Street  (a  continuation  of  Court  Street),  is  the  First 
Parish  Church. 

This  church  traces  its  history  in  unbroken  line 
directly  to  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims  and  hence  to 
John  Robinson’s  Leyden  congregation.  It  is  built  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house. 
The  style  is  Norman,  and  its  doorway  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  entrance  portal  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Austerfield,  England,  where  Governor  Bradford  was 
baptized. 

The  contributions  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  are  the  congregational  form  of 
church  government  and  religious  toleration.  When  we 
went  within  we  saw  beneath  one  of  the  windows  this 
inscription : 

“Religious  Liberty,  the  fruit  of  Pilgrim  sowing.” 
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As  we  took  our  places  we  noticed  that  the  windows 
commemorated  numerous  events  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  hymns  sung  and  psalms 
read  were  such  as  might  have  formed  part  of  a  service 
on  the  ^‘Mayflower.” 

After  the  service  we  found  that  though  we  were 
spiritually  fed,  we  were  hungry  in  the  extreme,  and  I 
suggested  that  we  eat  at  the  Plymouth  Rock  House  on 
Carver  Street,  close  by  the  Rock  itself,  aild  therefore 
by  the  shore.  We  wanted  a  shore  dinner,  and  there 
we  had  it,  in  plenty  and  in  comfort.  And  afterward — 
the  Rock! 

Plymouth  Rock  itself  has  had  an  extraordinary  his¬ 
tory.  Four  or  five  times  it  has  been  moved  since  it 
left  its  original  resting-place.  The  first  occasion  was 
the  celebration  which  occurred  in  1775.  The  Rock  was 
to  be  removed  to  the  village  green  to  serve  as  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  patriotic  exercises.  On  attempting  to  move  it, 
however,  the  immense  bowlder  cracked  in  two  pieces. 
A  murmur  of  apprehension  went  through  the  crowd, 
as  some  feared  it  was  an  ill  omen,  representing  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Divine  at  the  course  of  the  Provincial 
patriots.  One  leader,  however,  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  assembly  by  declaring  that  it  was  a  portent 
of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country.  The  Rock  was  then  transported  to  the  Town 
Square  and  a  liberty  pole  raised  above  it  from  which, 
was  unfurled  a  flag  with  the  words,  ^‘Give  me  Liberty  or 
give  me  Death!”  On  subsequent  occasions  the  Rock 
was  again  moved,  in  1834  and  in  1880.  It  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  in  1921.  The  shore  line  has 
shifted  somewhat  during  the  intervening  centuries,  but 
the  stone  at  the  water’s  edge  now  rests,  as  nearly  as, 
may  be,  on  the  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  found  it. 
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“Nobly  the  ‘Mayflower’  bows, 

While  the  dark  wave  she  plows. 

On  to  the  West; 

Till  from  the  tempest’s  shock 
Proudly  she  lands  her  flock 
Where  on  old  Plymouth  Rock 
Freedom  found  rest.” 

“Being  thus  arrived  in  a  good  harbor  and  brought 
safe  to  land,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  ye 
God  of  Heaven,  who  had  brought  them  over  ye  vast 
and  furious  ocean.” 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  not  always  of  such 
national  significance.  The  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  event  passed  almost  unnoticed.  It  was  not  until 
1820  that  the  new  nation  began  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  occasion.  On  this  two-hundredth 
anniversary  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 

The  features  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  address  was  delivered  by  the  late 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Throughout  the  summer  a  series 
of  magnificent  pageants  presented  on  the  grand  scale, 
with  historic  realism  and  romantic  splendor,  the  story 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  contribution  to  the  Nation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  drawn  by  these 
performances  to  Plymouth’s  shores.  So  that  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Whittier  seemed  literally  true: 

“I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers. 

Of  nations  yet  to  be. 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea.” 

From  the  site  of  the  Rock  at  the  foot  of  North 
Street  we  returned  to  Carver  Street,  which  runs  along 
the  top  of  Cole’s  Hill.  This  was  the  location  of  the 
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first  burial  ground.  The  hardships  of  that  first  winter 
are  well  known — “of  one  hundred  persons  scarce  fifty 
remaining,  the  living  scarce  able  to  bury  the  dead.” 
The  graves  were  left  unmarked,  plowed  over,  and  corn 
planted  above  them,  to  conceal  their  true  condition 
from  the  Indians,  “lest  they  shall  count  the  graves  and 
see  how  many  already  have  perished.” 

As  Captain  John  Smith  states  in  his  history,  ‘They 
endured  a  wonderful  deal  of  misery  with  an  infinite 
patience.” 

To  the  south  of  Cole’s  Hill  ran  the  town  brook,  near 
which  the  Pilgrims  found  “divers  cornfields  and  little 
running  brooks  and  numerous  springs  of  delicate  water. 
Along  the  northern  embankment  of  this  stream  they 
found  it  convenient  to  lay  out  the  first  street  of  the 
new  town.  It  has  been  called,  at  different  periods.  First 
Street,  Great  Street,  Broad  Street,  and  finally  Leyden 
Street. 

“Here  first  was  heard  the  welcome  strain 
Of  axe  and  hammer,  saw  and  plane.’" 

These  early  town  lots  were  called  “meersteads,”  after 
the  Holland  fashion.  There  were,  altogether,  nine¬ 
teen  families,  “all  single  men  that  had  no  wives  joining 
with  some  family,  as  they  thought  fit,  so  that  we  might 
build  fewer  houses.”  Their  method  of  determining  the 
size  of  these  house  lots  is  interesting :  “To  greater  fam¬ 
ilies  we  allotted  larger  plots ;  to  every  person,  half  a 
pole  in  breadth  and  three  in  length.” 

These  early  dwellings  of  the  Pilgrims  are  accurately 
described  by  these  lines : 

“His  home  was  a  freezing  cabin; 

Too  bare  for  the  hungry  rat; 

Its  roof  was  thatched  with  ragged  grass. 

And  bald  enough  of  that. 
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“The  hole  that  served  for  a  casement 
Was  glazed  with  an  ancient  hat ; 

And  the  ice  was  gently  thawing 
From  the  log  whereon  he  sat.” 

The  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  a  ‘^substantial 
pallisado  2700  feet  in  compass.” 

It  was  along  the  banks  of  the  town  brook,  near  First 
Street,  that  the  Pilgrims  made  their  first  treaty  with 
the  Indians.  VFinslow,  Governor  Carver,  and  Myles 
Standish,  with  the  friendly  aid  of  Samoset  and  Squanto, 
conducted  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Massasoit, 
Chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  which  resulted  in  a  peace 
that  was  unbroken  for  fifty  years.  The  diplomatic 
notes  exchanged  with  Canonicus,  Chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  were  of  a  less  peaceful  character.  Ambas¬ 
sadors  from  this  powerful  tribe  brought  to  Plymouth 
a  rattlesnake  skin  tied  around  a  bunch  of  arrows. 
Squanto  interpreted  this  for  the  settlers  as  a  threat 
of  war.  But  the  white  man  could  talk  in  sign  language, 
too.  When  the  messengers  carried  back  to  their  war¬ 
like  chief  this  same  snakeskin  stuffed  with  gunpowder 
and  shot,  Canonicus  lost  his  courage  and  begged  for 
peace. 

About  a  third  of  the  way  up  Leyden  Street  to  the 
left  is  the  site  of  “ye  first  house  for  comone  use.”  It 
was  here  that  the  right  of  manhood  suffrage  was  first 
exercised  in  the  new  colony  (Governor  Carver  having 
been  chosen  on  shipboard)  by  the  election  of  Myles 
Standish  as  Captain  of  the  Guard.  In  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  not  only  physical,  but  also  political.  Being 
entirely  human,  they  were  not  free  from  political  ambi¬ 
tions  and  personal  jealousies.  Among  the  Pilgrims, 
three  different  nationalities  were  represented,  France 
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and  Holland,  as  well  as  England,  so  that  there  were  at 
least  these  natural  divisions,  based  on  loyalties  to  the 
mother  countries.  The  common  ties  were  so  numerous 
and  strong,  however,  that  when  a  few  years  later  a 
secret  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  was 
discovered,  it  met  with  almost  unanimous  disapproval. 
Not  a  single  person  was  found  to  testify  for  the  guilty 
ring  leader,  who  was  forcibly  expelled  from  the  colony. 
When  he  was  taken  from  prison  to  the  water-side, 
where  a  boat  was  waiting  to  carry  him  away,  he  was 
forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  guard  of  musket¬ 
eers,  every  one  of  whom  was  ordered  to  give  him  a 
“thump  on  the  brich  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket. 
Then  they  bid  him  goe  and  mende  his  maners.” 

Governor  Bradford’s  house  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Leyden  Streets  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Postoffice  and  Custom  House.  Here  he  wrote  the  so- 
called  Log  of  the  Mayflower — the  history  of  Plymouth 
Plantation. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Town  Square,  shaded  by 
ancient  elms,  we  found  one  of  the  original  Pilgrim 
springs.  It  is  now  piped  and  pumped  through  a  granite 
fountain,  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  modern  pilgrims  like 
my  companions,  who  were  getting  tired  of  my  dry  har¬ 
angue. 

Rising  from  this  elm-shaded  Town  Square  at  the 
western  end  of  Leyden  Street  is  Burial  Hill,  which  to 
many  people  represents  the  real  Plymouth  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  Here  was  erected  the  first  fort  which  also  served 
as  a  meeting-house.  Bradford  thus  records  the  event 
in  his  history :  “This  somer  they  builte  a  forte  with  good 
timber,  both  strong  and  comly,  which  was  of  good 
defence,  made  with  a  flat  rofe  and  batilments,  on  which 
their  ordinance  were  mounted,  and  wher  they  kepte 
constant  watch,  espetially  in  time  of  danger.  It  served 
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them  allso  for  a  meeting  house.”  When  they  met  for 
service  on  Sundays,  ‘‘they  assembled  by  beat  of  drum 
each  with  his  musket  or  firelock.”  In  the  words  of 
Myles  Standish  in  the  poem,  “My  brazen  howitzer 
planted  high  on  the  roof  of  the  church  is  a  preacher 
who  speaks  to  the  purpose,  with  irresistible  logic,  flash¬ 
ing  conviction  right  into  the  hearts  of  the  heathen.” 

The  locations  of  these  early  forts  and  watchtowers 
are  indicated  by  oval  markers  in  the  cemetery.  The 
most  notable  tombstone  is  that  of  Governor  Bradford, 
the  obelisk  on  the  top  of  the  hill  visible  from  many 
parts  of  the  town  below.  The  Hebrew  inscription  is 
translated:  Jehovah  is  the  help  of  my  life.  The  Latin 
is  the  familiar  quotation  from  Bradford,  “Do  not 
basely  relinquish  what  the  Fathers  with  difficulty 
attained.”  Here  are  buried  also  John  Howland,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  “Mayflower”  passengers ;  and 
Adoniram  Judson,  a  missionary  to  India  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  Other  gravestones 
round  about  are  those  of  the  early  settlers,  humble  and 
great,  revolutionary  soldiers,  judges,  doctors,  ministers, 
and  teachers.  Of  special  interest  among  the  curious 
epitaphs  is  that  of  Mrs.  Flasket,  the  teacher  of  the 
Dame  School  in  Plymouth.  She  taught  school  and  did 
her  own  spinning  at  the  same  time.  Her  favorite 
method  of  punishment  was  to  pass  skeins  of  yarn  under 
her  pupils  arms  and  hang  them  up  on  pegs. 

We  are  now  on  our  road  to  visit  Pilgrim  Hall,  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  building  in  Plymouth 
to  the  tourists.  Returning  down  Court  Street  toward 
the  railway  station,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  streets  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  “Mayflower”  passengers,  Brewster, 
Howland,  and  Chilton.  Pilgrim  Hall  stands  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Chilton  and  Court  Streets. 

On  entering  the  building  our  attention  was  first 
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drawn  by  the  magnificent  historical  paintings.  Among 
them,  we  closely  studied : 

Henry  Sargent,  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 

Charles  Lucy,  Departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft 
Haven. 

Portrait  of  King  James  I,  the  ‘‘dread  sovereigne” 
under  whom  the  Pilgrims  held  their  Charter. 

Engraving  of  The  Departure  of  the  Mayflower  from 
Southampton,  a  copy  of  the  painting  in  Southampton 
Town  Hall. 

Engraving  of  Embarcation  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  the 
painting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  London. 

W.  T.  Halsall,  The  Mayflower  in  Pilgrim  Harbor. 

Weir’s  Painting,  The  Embarkation,  a  copy  of  the 
original  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
persons  in  this  picture  are :  On  the  right,  Myles  Stand- 
ish  and  his  wife  Rose;  on  the  left,  kneeling,  are  Wil¬ 
liam  White  and  his  wife  Susanna ;  and  Edward  Winslow 
and  his  wife,  standing  near  the  rail.  In  the  center, 
holding  the  open  Bible,  is  Elder  Brewster;  to  his  left 
are  William  Bradford  and  John  Carver;  and  the  aged 
pastor  John  Robinson  is  making  the  parting  prayer. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  “Mayflower,”  the  Westerner 
was  soon  calling  my  attention  to  such  articles  as  these : 
An  authentic  model  of  the  “Mayflower.”  Framework 
of  the  ship  “Sparrowhawk,”  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod  in 
1626  and  dug  up  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years 
later.  Bricks  from  the  wharf  at  Delft  Haven.  Mortar 
and  pestle  used  by  the  ship’s  doctor  on  the  “May¬ 
flower.”  Medicine  cabinet,  shaving-mug,  and  mirror. 
The  antique  chairs  of  Governors  Winslow  and  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Elder  Brewster,  made  in  London.  The  walk¬ 
ing-stick  and  sword  of  Governor  Winslow.  A  great 
iron  pot,  an  immense  pewter  platter,  and  the  ancient 
sword  of  Myles  Standish.  This  famous  “Damascus 
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blade”  which  was  wrought  in  Damascus  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  had  come  down  to  Standish  from  the 
Crusaders,  and  was  used  by  him  when  he  fought  in 
Flanders. 

Our  Southern  friend’s  exclamations  were  aroused  by 
such  objects  as  these:  The  Cradle  of  Peregrine  White, 
the  first  child  born  in  New  England,  on  board  the 
“Mayflower”  in  Cape  Cod  harbor.  Other  memorials  of 
Peregrine  White  are  his  tiny  infant  shoes  and  his  will, 
which  he  signed  on  his  death-bed  with  a  cross.  The 
baby  shoes  of  Josiah  Winslow,  son  of  Governor  Wins¬ 
low  and  destined  himself  to  become  the  first  native- 
born  governor.  A  beaded  purse  and  high-heeled  slip¬ 
pers  used  by  “Madame  Governor  Winslow.”  The  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  at  which  Priscilla  Mullins  was  sitting  when 
“she  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  with  eyes  over¬ 
flowing  with  laughter,  ‘Why  don’t  you  speak  for  your¬ 
self,  John?’  ”  Among  numerous  Colonial  samplers,  one 
worked  by  the  daughter  of  Myles  Standish  shows  great 
skill  and  a  becoming  sentiment : 

“Lorea  Standish  is  my  name. 

Lord,  guide  my  hart  that  I  may  doe  Thy  will; 

Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  convenient  skill 
As  will  conduce  to  virtue  void  of  shame. 

And  I  will  give  the  glory  to  thy  name.” 

What  roused  the  most  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Dixon,  however,  was  the  picture  of  The  Pilgrims^  First 
Thanksgiving.  She  seemed  to  have  gathered  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  details  regarding  this  memorable  occasion. 
They  rejoiced  not  only  because  of  unusual  harvests  but 
also  because  ships  had  visited  them,  with  much  needed 
supplies,  from  England  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  and 
so  they  seemed  once  more  connected  with  the  civilized 
world.  Several  days  were  devoted  to  this  first  festival. 
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And  according  to  Mrs.  Austin’s  fanciful  description  of 
the  affair  in  her  historical  novel,  Standish  of  Standish, 
Massasoit  and  his  braves  were  invited.  They  entered 
the  village  with  such  whoops  and  shrieks  as  should 
impress  the  settlers  with  their  festive  and  playful  state 
of  mind,  as  they  came  to  the  white  man’s  pow-wow. 
Squanto  explained  to  Massasoit  that  the  white  man  by 
his  prayers  and  feast  of  thanksgiving  thus  invoked  his 
Great  Spirit  both  to  prosper  him  and  destroy  his  ene¬ 
mies.  But  the  feast  itself  needed  no  explaining. 
According  to  Miss  Dixon’s  eloquent  description  it  must 
have  turned  delicate  appetites  into  savage  ones.  Hasty- 
pudding,  but  no  milk;  clam-chowder  with  sea  biscuits; 
oysters  roasted  in  scallop  shells ;  turkeys  stuffed  with 
toasted  beechnuts ;  venison  pasty ;  cold  boiled  beef  with 
mustard ;  baskets  of  grapes  and  plums ;  and  a  native 
beverage  of  root-beer  and  sassafras.  Besides  the  veni¬ 
son,  the  Indians  contributed  large  baskets  of  popped- 
corn,  a  delicacy  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Pilgrims.  In 
the  afternoon  Standish  put  his  little  army  of  nineteen 
men  through  their  maneuvers,  with  a  fanfare  of  trum¬ 
pets,  a  roll  of  drums,  and  the  roar  of  musketry.  As  the 
Indians  left  soon  after,  the  doughty  Captain  supposed 
he  had  frightened  them  away.  But  a  short  time  later 
they  returned  bringing  with  them  a  winter’s  supply  of 
venison. 

As  for  my  part,  I  must  needs  call  my  friends’  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Bibles  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  Governor 
Bradford.  The  Bradford  Bible  is  a  copy  of  the 
Genevan  translation  of  1560,  the  work  of  English  exiles 
at  Geneva,  and  the  most  popular  family  Bible  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Probably  the  lesson  of 
the  day  was  read  from  this  Bible  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Thanksgiving.  At  any  rate,  it  antedates  the  well- 
known  and  traditionally  infallible  King  James  version. 
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‘‘Also  before  we  leave  Pilgrim  Hall  for  our  return  to  the 
Station,”  said  I,  “we  must  not  neglect  to  view  the  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript  of  Felicia  D.  Hemans’  famous  poem,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  description  of  the  scene : 

“  "When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore, — ’ 

and  ending  with  the  words : 

‘They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found. 
Freedom  to  worship  God/ 
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Radcliffe  College,  90 
Red  Dragon,  The,  95 
Repertory  Theater  Building,  70 
Restaurant,  site  of  first,  35 
Rest  Inn,  104 
Revere,  Paul,  home  of,  17 
Tablet,  13 
Revere  Beach,  118 
Ropes  Memorial,  121 
Royal  Custom  House,  site  of, 
29 

Russell  House,  104 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedbal,  41,  133 
Salem,  118 
Salem  Common,  128 
Salem  Dining-places,  123 
Salem  Public  Library,  121 
Salem  Street,  Boston,  14,  19 
Salem  Streets,  noted,  127 
Salem  Willows,  122 
Samoset  Street,  Plymouth,  137 
Saracen’s  Head,  The,  52 
Sargent  Friezes,  57 
Scollay  Square,  24 
School  of  Education,  84 
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School  Street,  37 
Semitic  Museum,  85 
Seville,  The,  43 
Shaw,  Lemuel,  home  of,  49 
Sheaf e  Street,  16 
Shepard’s  Stores,  41 
Ship  Tavern,  site  of,  32 
Siwoo  Kestaurant,  94 
Slattery’s,  41 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Con¬ 
cord,  115 

Smith,  Samuel  F.,  birthplace 
of,  16 

Soldiers’  Monument,  Concord, 
111 

South  Station,  132 
Splendid,  The,  83 
Stamp  Act  Riot,  18 
State  House,  41,  45 
State  Normal  School,  Salem, 
121 

State  Street,  28,  33 
State  Street  Square,  28 
Stearns,  41 
Stella  d’ltalia,  20 
Stock  Exchange,  33 
Story  House,  Salem,  128 
Suffolk  County  Court  House, 
23 

Summer  Street,  Salem,  120 
Sun  Sam  Yick,  94 
Swedenborgian  Church,  133 
Symphony  Hall,  70,  117 

Tatfe  House,  123 
Tank  Wing  Co.,  94 
“Tea  Party”  Wharf,  site  of,  34 
Temple  Israel,  133 
Thompson’s  Spa,  32 
Thoreau  Alcott  House,  116 
Tileston  Street,  17 
Touraine  Hotel,  117 
Town  Hall,  Lexington,  103 
Town  House,  site  of  first,  26 
Town  House,  Salem,  118 
Town  Square,  Plymouth,  138 
Town  Square,  Salem,  118 


Transcript,  Evening,  36 
Traymore  Cafeteria,  83 
Tremont  Place,  23 
Tremont  Row,  24 
Tremont  Street,  41 
Tremont  Temple,  40,  133 
Trinity  Church,  55,  59,  133 
Turner  Street,  Salem,  126 
Tyler  Street,  94 

Union  Street,  29 
Union  Street,  No.  81,  29 
Unitarian  Buildings,  22 
Unitarian  Church,  Concord, 
112 

United  States  Navy  Yard,  3 

“Vinegar  Bible,”  15 

Warren,  Joseph,  Home  of, 

20 

Washington  Elm,  site  of,  89 
Washington  Hall,  site  of,  38 
Washington  Headquarters,  92 
Washin^on  Statue,  54 
Washington  Street,  28 
Washington  Street,  No.  70, 
Salem,  119 

Wayside,  The,  Concord,  114 
Webster,  Daniel,  home  of,  49 
Statue,  45 
Wedgwood,  The,  43 
Weld  Boat  Club,  82 
Wildacre  Inn,  104 
Williams,  Roger,  home  of,  120 
Williams  Bookshop,  36 
Winthrop  Square,  9 
Wishing  Moon,  The,  52 
Witchcraft  Court  House,  Salem, 
119 

Witch  House,  Salem,  120 
Worth’s,  Jake,  42 
Wright’s  Tavern,  112 

Ye  Colonial  Inn,  104 
Yellow  and  Black,  The,  52 
Ye  Olde  Grey  House,  52 
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Ye  Old  Historic  Wright  Tav¬ 
ern,  104 

Ye  Old  Paul  Revere  Tavern, 
104 


Y.M.C.A.,  70 
Y.M.C.A.,  Salem,  121 
Young  China  Restaurant,  94 
Young’s  Hotel,  33 
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